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THE SITUATION 


THERE are three main tasks ahead—to frustrate a German offensive 
against the Empire, to expel the Germans from the countries they have 
invaded, and to recover those regions of the Empire that have been lost to 
the enemy. The Germans, when they take the offensive against the 
Empire, will concentrate either on Egypt or on the British Isles, or on 
both. Perhaps they will concentrate on Egypt first and then on the 
British Isles. If their attack on Egypt is successful, in which case they 
will be masters of the Near and Middle East, their attack on the British 
Isles will be all the more formidable and the subsequent task of defeating - 
them on the European continent all the harder, for even if that attack 
is frustrated (as it surely will be), they will have been able to make them- 
selves almost unassailable, except in the air. And it is not at all sure 
that if the Germans pass from the offensive to the general defensive, 
they can be attacked even in the air, save at such a cost in lives and in 
thachines as will deprive the most concentrated and sustained aerial 
offensive against them of the power to decide the outcome of the War. 

The Mediterranean is second in importance only to the British Isles. 
To make the command of the Mediterranean unchallengeable should, 
once the security of the British Isles had been achieved, have been the 
principal object of British foreign policy and British strategy before the 
War, at the beginning of the War, and now in the fourth year of War. 
To defeat Egypt, or rather the wider area that comprises Egypt, Palestine, 
Transjordania, Syria, Iraq, and Persia, to consolidate the strategic 
situation in’ that area so as to enable the Imperial forces to pass from 
the defensive to the offensive and to recover the command of the 
Mediterranean—this is a purpose that should have been, and should 
continue to be, pursued by all possible means, short of denuding the 
defences of the British Isles. It may not be true that, if Egypt and 
the Mediterranean are lost, all is lost, but it is certainly true that such 
a loss would be the biggest defeat suffered by England and the Empire 
in a War already big with defeat, and would ominously reduce the 
chances of final victory. 
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The whole nation is becoming aware that a German offensive against 
these islands may be expected, although opinion differs as to when it 
may be expected and what precise form it will take. The entire nation 
is confident of the outcome. The Second Battle of Britain can and will 
be won. But it will not be won without much suffering and sacrifice, 
and the two main tasks that will still lie ahead, namely, the defeat of the 
Germans on the European mainland and of the Japanese, will be as for- 
midable as;ever, perhaps more so, for there is no telling whether the 
destruction wrought by the Germans will have been made good before 
the Allies themselves pass. from the defensive to the offensive. The 
Germans will, as the result of their defeat in the Second Battle of Britain, 
have reached the main limits of their offensive operations and will, at last, 
have been thrown back on the general defensive. There seems to be a 
widespread belief that if the Second Battle of Britain is won, then the 
whole War is as good as won. This belief seems to us erroneous. In the 
First World War, the Germans showed themselves as formidable on the 
defensive as or the offensive—on the Somme, on the Chemin des Dames, 
at Passchendaele, and, during the last few weeks, when despite exhaus- 
tion, despite their fearful losses, despite the growing scarcity of their 
supplies, despite shortage and political disintegration at home, the 
German armies retired in good order, fighting powerful rearguard 
actions until the moment the Armistice was signed. In the present War, 
the disciplined withdrawal of the Germans on their rear-positions in 
Russia, their fortitude, skill, and military prowess in repelling the sus- 
tained offensive of a numerically superior foe throughout a terrible 
winter, the combined strength, resilience, and adaptability of the whole 
German military, political and economic system from Hitler down to the 
humblest ‘ Blockwart,’ and the resumption of offensive operations 
conducted with renewed fighting spirit, new tactics, and a new purpose— 
all these things, crowned as they now are by prodigious victories in the 
field, make up an achievement that can have few parallels in the history 
of mankind, an achievement that shows the Germans masters of defence - 
as well as offence, and one that challenges the widespread belief that the 
Germans, while good at winning battles, are bad at losing them. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of final victory is not the ‘ Nazis,’ 
nor even Hitler himself, nor ‘ Hitlerism,’ but the skill and prowess of the 
German soldiers, sailors and airmen (of whom not one in ten is a ‘ Nazi’) | 
and the discipline and fortitude of the German nation. What makes our 
principal enemy so formidable is the best that is in him, not the worst. 
The notion that the best is, somehow or other, in ‘ opposition,’ that there is 
a ‘better’ or ‘other’ Germany in alliance, or potential alliance, with 
ourselves, appears to us profoundly wrong. It is unsupported by any 
evidence, and, in our opinion, represents an underestimation of the 
Germans, who could not have achieved what they have achieved if there 
were in existence any considerable number of ‘ other Germans,’ who, as 
represented by their sponsors in this country, would appear to be as 
deficient in German patriotism as these same sponsors appear to be 
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deficient in British patriotism. Apathy, weariness and discontent are 
widespread amongst the Germans and will, in time, hasten on the end. 
But the end is not yet and will not come of itself. So small does the 
positive threat to German national unity appear to be, that one is forced 
to conclude that the Germans were never more united than they are 
to-day. 

The attempt to iwinksien that unity by propaganda seems vain to us. 
British propaganda to Germany, as at present conducted, can, if it has 
any effect at all, only tend to make the Germans more united still. For 
several hours daily the B.B.C. provides German listeners with a display 
of sentimental silliness, of pharisaical arrogance, of vulgar materialism, 
and of complete inability to understand not only the German situation, 

‘but the whole war and why it is being waged. This display can only 
confirm the confidence of German listeners in their country and its cause. 
To English listeners, who combine patriotism with a little critical insight 
and some knowledge of the German language, this manner of addressing 
the foe can only be a cause of discouragement, and of shame, for it is 
unworthy of the cause for which we are at war. 

What is said to the foe is as nothing compared with what is done to 
the foe, but it need not remain so. The broadcasts transmitted by the 
B.B.C. to allies, neutrals and enemies in their own language are, or ought’ 
to be, the voice of England. That voice ought to be the voice of authority. 

_It should be truthful and dignified. In a world that is doped and crazy 
with propaganda, England should be the one country with the courage 
to refrain from all propaganda. Publicity, yes—but propaganda, no. 
Propaganda is an evil thing. It deceives none as much as the propagandists 
themselves. It would in time be reduced to impotence if there were one 
Great Power that would abjureit altogether. England ought to be that 
Power. People all over the world, the Germans included, have been 
asked to believe too much. The result is that they believe nothing. 
What is, above all, wrong with our propaganda to the Germans is that it 
is propaganda. By being consistently truthful and dignified, the voice 
of England would, in time, become the voice of authority, and, when 
success comes to Allied arms, that voice would be the voice of authority, 
recognised because backed by power. Despite the appearance of order, 
Europe, under German domination, is a chaos made manifest and 
release from that domination will be the release of chaos. Power 
without authority will be unable to control the chaos. Power with 
authority will control it. It is the voice of England above all that must 
be a powerful and authoritative voice so as to give character, definition 
and finality to the achievement of the armed forces, to clinch the victory, 
as it were, and to win the peace after the war has been won. Power 
alone cannot win the peace—power with authority can. 

It is not only our broadcasts to Germany that are at fault. Nowhere 
is the chaos as chaotic as it is in Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
where the prestige of England is still very great, though not as great as it 
might be. It is necessary that the voice of England, as transmitted to 
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listeners in those regions also, should be truthful and dignified, so that it 
may counteract the prevalent mental perplexity which is exploited with 
great cunning by the Germans, the Italians, and their vassals and agents. 
If there is to be a Central and South-Eastern European order, this mental 
perplexity must be brought to an end, so that the chaos may come to an 
end as well. There is only one voice in the world that can achieve this 
purpose, the voice of England—provided it be truthful, dignified, and be 
backed by power. 

It simply will not do that the Hungarians should be addressed almost 
as though they were a friendly nation in talks transmitted by the B.B.C., 
that a broadcaster, speaking in Hungarian from London, should so far 
forget himself as to wish his ‘Magyar friends a merry Christmas,’ to 
exonerate Hungarian statesmen from complicity in the war, and to 
express his high respect for the Hungarian nation! For more than 
twenty years Hungary has been the land of semi-feudalism and of 
the white terror. She was a precursor in applying doctrines analogous 
to those which have endowed the Fascists of Italy and the National 
Socialists of Germany with so inhuman a fanaticism. Hungary set the 
example in secret re-armament, she was one of the first to conspire 
against the Treaties of Peace after the last war, and to promote the 
‘ revisionism ’ that led to the overthrow of the European order. To her 
neighbours, who include two of our present Allies, namely, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, Hungary was a perpetual menace. She took 
part in the spoliation of Czechoslovakia when the Germans made it safe 
for her to do so, and she has since connived at the dismemberment of 
Yugoslavia. Her troops are fighting side by side with the Germans 
against the Russians. We do not hear that there are in Hungary any 
strikes, any wrecking of machinery, or any hint of resistance such 
as we find in other countries, whether occupied by the Germans or in 
alliance with Germany. There can be no lasting peace in Europe unless 
the problem created by Hungarian militant nationalism is solved. But 
it can only be solved by the overthrow of those who are the chief pro- 
moters of that nationalism, namely, the semi-feudal gentry whose cam- 
paign for the revision of the frontiers, established after the last war, was 
instigated less by their patriotism than by the desire to recover their 
estates which were situated in the regions ceded to Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. With rare exceptions, the political and social 
order that prevails in another country is the exclusive concern of that 
country. The political and social order that prevails in Hungary is one 
of these exceptions. There is, in Central and South-Eastern Europe, a 
growing solidarity amongst the peasant populations, a solidarity that has, 
even now, begun to transcend national frontiers and promises to counteract 
the dangers created by fanatical nationalism. Much that is superficial 
and irrelevant has been talked and written about the prospects of 
revolution in Europe. But in countries where the Government and the 


1 For example, in broadcasts transmitted March 15th, 1942, Dec. 7th, 1941, and Sept. 
9th, 1941. 
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governing class have compounded with the enemy, social revolution and 

revolt against German or Italian domination are inseparable. This is 
especially true of Bulgaria, where popular sentiment is strongly anti- 
German and where the defeat of the Germans will certainly be followed 
by revolution. ‘The same is broadly true of Rumania and Slovakia. The 
submerged mass of Hungarian peasantry has not attained that high degree 
of political consciousness that is characteristic of the Bulgarians, who are 
the most literate nation in the Balkans. We are not of opinion that big 
estates are always an evil, nor do we hold that aristocracies are in them- 
selves objectionable. But that the Magyar aristocracy have been, and 
will remain, a menace to the European order, that they will always be 
at least the potential allies of the Germans (however anti-German and 
pro-British they may pretend to be), and that there is no hope for Central 
and South-Eastern Europe, including Hungary herself, until the 
Magyar aristocracy be dispossessed, and Hungary become a band of 
emancipated peasants who will be part of a Central and South-Eastern 
European peasant community—all this seems to us a matter for no 


doubt at all, and one which those responsible for the conduct of British 
- foreign policy ought always to bear in mind. It is a matter of which all 


the Powers bordering on Hungary are acutely conscious, and it cannot 
but be disconcerting to our Allies in those parts when their enemy and 
ours is addressed in a manner that is, at times, almost endearing by 
spokesmen of this country. 

No prospective revolution is seen through so false a medium as the 
German revolution. The Wiemar Republic is dead in any case, and . 
nothing can revive it. All its leaders, without one exception, are dis- 
credited, and the utmost those of them who are in exile now can hope 
for, is to return as private citizens and live in humble obscurity. When 
Germany is defeated, there will, no doubt, be changes in the German 
political and social order, but whether there will be violent upheaval or 
not is very uncertain. Those who talk of the coming German revolution 
forget that Germany had her revolution in 1933. The peoples of Europe are 
tired of revolutions as they are tired of wars. They want, above all else, to 
be left alone, to enjoy some sort of security, and to earn a modest living for 
themselves and their children. They are tired of those modern superstitions 
that are known as ‘ideologies’ and they are tired of terrorism. But they 
will certainly want strong government and it is doubtful whether there 
is in Europe a future for democracy. The Germans, who are not a demo- 
cratic nation, may adopt an apparently democratic system when the war 
goes against them, so as to placate the Allies and secure a premature 
peace which will leave Germany with the foundations of her armed 
might undestroyed and enable her to prepare the Third World War. 
The contention that the present war is being waged for democracy is 
not.only untrue, it is also dangerous. If peace is signed merely because 
the foe has been converted to democracy, the war will have been lost. 
Whether Hitler and the ‘ Nazis’ continue to rule in Germany or not, 
matters relatively little. What does matter is that Germany’s armed 
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might be broken and be kept broken. A ‘ Nazi’ Germany unable to go 
to war will always be preferable to a ‘ democratic’ Germany able to go 
to war. That the overthrow of ‘Hitlerism’ should have been proclaimed 
by Churchill and Stalin as the principal war-aim of the Allied Powers 
must arouse the deepest misgivings with regard to the ability of the 
British and Russian Governments to make .a just and lasting peace. 
The peace must not be ideological but pragmatic, its character must be 
determined, above all, by the strategic requirements of the Allied Powers, 
and not by sentiment and superstition. 

It is true that the world will be a better place if it is no longer inhabited, 
by men like Hitler and Mussolini. But the chief thing is that the peace 
imposed on Germany be final, and that while it render the Germans for 
ever unable to go to war again, there be no more interference in German 
internal affairs than is needed for this purpose. And once the peace has 
been accepted by the Germans, they too must have national security. 
Irruptions into German territory by neighbours who are dissatisfied 
with the new frontier must. not be tolerated. The terms of the treaty 
should, above all, fix the strategic situation that will perpetuate the 
armed ascendancy of the victors. And it will not be enough for Germany 
to be made weak—the Allies must remain strong and they must always 
be prepared to take armed action in defence of the peace. But apart from 
this, the German people must be left in the enjoyment of national 
independence, and of commercial well-being without interference from 
outside. 

The principal guardian of the European peace can only be England. 
If she again neglect her defences, as she did after the last war, she is 
doomed—and so is Europe. If she again commit herself to any rigid 
system of collective security she is also doomed. It isnot her business, or 
anyone’s business, to resist aggression whenever aggression shows itself, 
but only when aggression threatens her vital interests and the balance of 
power. Only by preserving the balance of power can she preserve the 
peace of Europe and defend her national and Imperial security. There 
must be a complete rupture with the principles that were accepted 
between the First and Second World Wars—with collective security, 
disarmament, and the League of Nations. The League and the national 
outlook that made the League possible were amongst the main causes of 
the Second World War—German militarism could not have brought that 
war about if it had not found an ally in English pacifism. 

A League of Nations, so far from promoting peace, will always tend 
to promote war. There will always be aggression in the world, and a 
system, devised to make war on the aggressor wherever he shows himself, 
renders war universal and eternal. Collective security is not security 
but insecurity, for it abolishes local wars by converting every 
local war into a world war. Every system of collective security 
will compel England to make war even when it is not in her interest, 
and to refrain from making war when to make war is in her interest. She 
would, for example, be rendered unable to engage in preventive war, 
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because such a war would always be condemned as aggressive under any 
collective system.. Such systems, if they are universal, subordinate 
vital national interests-to abstractions and impede the natural interplay 
’ of moral, political, social, and economic forces. They destroy every 
‘existing balance and make it impossible to set up a new balance. They 
obstruct the great movements of history and the rise and fall of nations. 
No Hellenic, Roman, or British Empire. could have come into existence 
under such a system. Such a system would be the end of history. 

Collective security, and ‘ Federal Union,’ which is but an elaboration 
of collective security, are not, as they are represented to be, a further 
stage in the development of the international order, or the culmination 
of an evolutionary process: they are the reverse, in so far as they would, 
by imposing finality on that process, paralyse the historical forces and 
convert the order into anarchy. 

England cannot exist without her Empire. That this:is so, is at last 
coming to be realised by the nation. The failure of those, who are 
officially and unofficially responsible for the guidance of public opinion, to 
make plain what the Empire is and what the consequences of its over- 
throw would be, is worth several victorious battles to the foe. Nothing 
the Government have done for a long time is so popular as the arrest of 
Gandhi and Nehru. The public have begun to realise that what is needed, 
above all, in India, is the exercise of authority by Great Britain, and that 
the alternative to authority is anarchy and disruption. Not the British 
Government, but Congress is bent on domination. Not British Imperialism 
but Congress threatens to destroy the liberties of the people of India. 
The word ‘ Fascist’ has been much misused, but the methods of Congress 
are much nearer to methods associated with Fascism than any that would 
be tolerated under British rule. 

If the British Empire were to come to an end, there would be oliciadiaa 
not in India alone, but throughout the Old World. It would be the doom 
not only of Australia and New Zealand, but of China, Russia, Africa, 
and all Europe. It would not even lead to the establishment of a Pax 
Japonica in Asia and a Pax Germanica in Europe, for there would be no 
Pax at all. The Germans and the Japanese can make war, but they 
cannot make peace. If the Germans had been able to make peace, they 
would have won the war by now. Their own ‘totalitarian’ despotism is 
but a frozen anarchy, and the domination they exercise over the peoples 
they have conquered is nothing else. The result of a German-Japanese 
victory would not be peace, not even a bad peace, but endless warfare, . 
in every form—there would be constant military campaigns, armed 
risings, strikes, assassinations, and political, social and economic crises 
and uphesvals. The alternative to the British Empire is indeed the 
Biblical ‘ abomination that maketh desolate.’ 

The German offensive against the British Isles will be frustrated, 
because the necessity of defending these islands is understood by all. 
But the two further tasks—the task of defeating the enemy on the 
European mainland and in North Africa, and the recovery of the lost 
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imperial territories—these cannot be accomplished without a knowledge 
and a belief that are, as yet, insufficiently clear, strong and widespread, 
belief in the future of England and her mission in the world, the know- 
ledge that England and the Empire stand or fall together, that if the 
Empire ends, the Dark Ages will begin anew. Without this belief and 
this knowledge, the people of this country will not make, and cannot be 
expected to make, the prodigious national effort and the grievous sacrifices 
that will be needed. 

But if the tasks that lie ahead are accomplished and the war is won, 
then the British people will have an opportunity such as no nation ever 
had before. They will not dominate Europe and will never wish to. But 
they will hold the balance. They will have the command of the air and 
of the sea, and they will, for the first time in their history, be the greatest 
military power in the mainland. They will owe their unique ascendancy 
not only to their efforts and their sacrifice, not only to armed strength 
and their resources, but to their unique situation, in so far as they are 
of Europe but not in Europe, at a distance and yet near, everywhere and 
yet apart. The peace of the New World will be secure, thanks to the 
ascendancy of the United States. The peace of the Old World will be 
secure, thanks to the ascendancy of Great Britain and the Empire. 
Neither isolation nor domination, but the Balance of Power, perpetuated 
by a skilful and resolute foreign policy backed by adequate armed strength, 
is the condition of a lasting peace, of a long period of national and imperial 
development and prosperity, a period that can be made longer and more 


glorious than the hundred yon between the Napoleonic War and the 
First World War. 


THe Epitor. 





THE SECOND FRONT 


Despite three years of war the will of this country to win is greater now 
than ever before. The recent popular clamour for the opening of a second 
front in Europe can leave no doubt of this in the mind of the enemy. 
But why a second front ? What is meant by this expression? A clear 
picture of the situation to-day is impossible without first reviewing the 
events which have led up to present conditions. 

On matters of military strategy a great deal of publicity has been 
given to many conflicting opinions. Some contend that full use should 
be made of our sea power in order to launch a major attack in the Middle 
East, with the object of destroying Hitler’s army there in the same manne’ 
as we defeated Napoleon in Egypt. Others hold the strong conviction 
that long range bomber fleets will be the means of overthrowing the German 
will to war, while there are those who advocate the opening of many 
fronts. The general public are calling for a second front. 

Germany to-day may be compared to an octopus which has thrown 
out two particularly strong tentacles ; one to the Middle East and the 
other to the Caucasus. Around the circumference of the body are 
two nations, Russia and Britain, the former being in direct contact 
and therefore able to inflict injury, the latter in close proximity to the 
monster but out of range to strike. If this simile is correct, it would 
appear logical that a simultaneous attack by Russia on one side and the 
Anglo-American forces on the other would be by far the simplest method 
of destroying the octopus ; the attack to be made now, when the strength 
exerted by the tentacles is sapping the vitality of the body, thereby 
weakening it. The Prime Minister told us in May that the German losses 
up till then exceeded those incurred by her during the whole of the last 
war. If this statement is correct, then, taking into account the casualties 
created by the recent fighting, her manpower reserves must be low. 
Unfortunately, however, the complexity associated with the employment 
of modern. armed force in carrying out such an attack makes this 
apparently simple problem much more difficult than it would appear 
to the uninitiated. 

Germany, the main Axis force, enjoys the strategic advantage of 
being situated in the centre, or in technical terms, is on interior lines. 
For this reason she has been able to strike a series of relatively rapid 
and concentrated blows with the minimum of administrative effort. 
Furthermore, she has for years been moulding her navy, army, and air 
force into one fighting machine, capable of being directed in the most 
flexible manner by professional experts whose whole life has been spent 
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in the study of grand strategy. Her military system has been so con- 
trolled that considerations other than purely strategical ones have not 
been allowed to influence her war policy. Germany deliberately planned 
this war, and the initial scheme has been rigidly adhered to from the 
beginning. 

. On the other hand, the United Nations, originally consisting of Poland, 


France, and the British Empire, all entered the conflict unprepared, ~ 


despite the assurances of politicians who so loudly proclaimed otherwise 
that they encouraged a complacency which has been a great ally to the 
Axis. In consequence, Germany has from the beginning been able to 
comply with an important military dictum, the destruction of her enemies 
in detail: first Poland, then Holland, then Belgium, then France. All 
these nations fell like ninepins, leaving as the sole survivor and bastion 
of civilisation, the only real ‘ League of Nations’: the British Empire, 
whose anti-imperialists have fortunately failed to undermine.this great 
power for good, despite their repeated attempts to do so during the last 
quarter of a century. 

' Geographically, the British Empire suffers the strategic disadvantage 
of being situated on the circumference of the conflict, or, in other words, 
she is on exterior lines to the enemy, with her populations in packets 
spread over a widely scattered area. Unlike Germany, the concentration 
of a striking force at any one place at a given time necessitates the most 
elaborate administrative arrangements ; shipping being only one of the 
many factors involved. Yet it is not until late in 1942 that the idea of a 
fleet of large freight-carrying aircraft has been put forward by an American 
business man in order to overcome the U-boat activities in the Atlantic. 
The formation of such a fleet should have been included in our military 
programme of 1939. It is of the greatest strategical importance, being 
the only means of increasing the mobility of the fighting forces of the 
United Nations, in order to counteract their already strategically dis- 
advantageous position. From these deductions it will be seen that any 
machinery set up for the control of the Empire’s fighting forces should 
have taken this vast administrative problem into consideration, as well 
as the mere operational ‘tasks involved in the drawing up of orders for 
strategical and tactical action. Unfortunately this element has been 
far too long neglected in our higher military direction of the war. Added 
to these broad considerations, our unpreparedness made the setting up 


of supreme control machinery at the outset all the more important. It _ 


was vitally essential that our administrative planning could be carried 
into effect in the simplest, quickest, most progressive, and economical 
manner possible. 

- At this juncture will be seen the need for a grand strategic plan in 
the early days of the war, so that the method we intended to adopt in 
order to win was clearly defined from the beginning. All efforts could 
then be wholly concerted towards the attainment of this object. ‘‘ The 
maintenance of the objective” has been a principle of war which has held 
good for centuries. Failure to observe it has lost many battles, and in 
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this war the most glaring example of its violation was the divergence of 
Wavell’s forces from Libya to Greece in 1941, which not only lost for us 


Libya but-brought about a further unnecessarily heavy expenditure in 


men and equipment. Nothing whatever should have distracted us from 
removing the Axis influence from North Africa at the earliest possible 
opportunity in order to free us from further commitments in that zone. 

When Mr. Churchill came into office he took over not only the terrible 
legacy of unpreparedness, but a country facing a military crisis of the 
first magnitude; her already scanty fighting equipment lost on the 
Continent ; her air force outnumbered, with the Axis Powers able to 
strike at will at the links of our long Imperial communications. The 
country must be for ever grateful that she had in her presence a man of 
sufficient moral courage to accept this unenviable responsibility, but our 
bureaucratic political machinery is too powerful for any man. This 
was the moment for a ruthless reformer. Simplification of everything 
should have been carried into effect, and the whole country placed on a 
total war basis immediately, regardless of political considerations, indi- 
vidual feelings and self-interest. We were facing two Powers, the total 
population of which was over 125,000,000 and who had for years been 
preparing for war. Their fighting strength was approximately ten 
times that of ours, trained, equipped with the latest weapons, and 
enjoying the strategic advantage already referred to. It was therefore 
of paramount importance that we overcame our main enemy ‘time’ at 
any price. 

The avoidance of certain military actions here and there was impos- — 
sible ; the Axis powers saw to it that these situations arose in order to 
dissipate our slowly growing forces, thus reducing our ability to con- 
centrate at elose proximity to Germany’s main military strength. 
Germany appreciates that it will be the destruction of her main forces, 
and not the United Nations’ successes in minor issues, which will decide 
the fate of the war. 

The strategic position, however, improved for the Allies with 
Germany’s attack on Russia, bringing that country in with the United 
Nations who,-on this account, gained the advantage of having an ally in 
direct contact with the body of the octopus; but Japan entered the con- 
flict, creating further demands on the fighting forces which tended to draw 
troops from the West. The lack of a ‘ Great General Staff’ in control of 
the British fighting services involved us in unnecessarily heavy losses at 
Singapore ; therefore the Japanese action fitted in with the Axis grand 
strategy. Fortunately the psychological error on the part of the Japanese 
in attacking Pearl Harbour united the politically divided America in a way 
that no other event could have done; but the geographical position of 
our new fighting ally brought with it the same administrative problems 
which we as an Empire were already experiencing. However, the 
resources then at the disposal of the United Nations outweighed all 
other considerations. 

Throughout, simplicity should have been our vintenseel. The 
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Services should have been placed under supreme professional control 
from the very commencement. This would have enabled the principle 


of ‘ economy of force’ to be complied with, which is more necessary in 5 


this war than ever before in our long history. All military action should 
have been governed only by strategic considerations. Political considera- 
tions have no place in the scheme of things. The plan should be to build 
up the best possible ‘ Blitzkrieg’ force, in the shortest possible time, 
maintaining throughout the ultimate object—the destruction of the 
enemy’s main military power. t 

The Russian reverse in the autumn of 1941 to some extent interfered 
with this, in that vast quantities of equipment had to be sent to her aid, 
thus reducing the fighting potential of the other nations accordingly, 
and Rommel’s advance in Libya i in 1942 tended further to deplete our 
strength in the West. 

Defence will not win this war, nor will the action of any one service 
alone. An attack by the armies of the United Nations with the object of 
destroying the main fighting forces of the Axis powers will be the decisive 
factor. We must make up our minds here and now that the future of the 
Allies is dependent on the working of the Anglo-American forces as one 
unit. Our American friends have been quick to grasp our weakness. 
The New York Times has pointed out that ‘ Britain and America can hardly 
hope to solve the formidable problem of unity of command between their 
two nations, unless each nation has first shown itself capable of solving 
the problem of unity of command between its own services.’ 

Our present arrangements are not flexible. There are far too many 
Ministries involved, each of which are connected in one way or another 
with our higher war planning. Flexibility is vitally necessary in any 
headquarters responsible for the direction of modern offensive action. 
Immediate decisions for quick and radical changes from time to time in 
technique, training, organisation and equipment have to be carried into 
effect. We not only have to compete with an enemy led from a ‘ Blitz- 
krieg ’ control, but be capable of teaching a lesson for a change. 

Long deliberations, committee meetings, debates and the passing 
of thousands of tons of futile minutes from one subordinate to another 
make for little or no progress; all these are the relics of the dark ages 
and the deadly enemies of this country. ‘ Blitzkrieg’ men are useless 
without ‘ Blitzkrieg’ brains at the top, who as a result of their professional 
knowledge and experience can ride ruthlessly over the heads of the masses 
of departments who make the minutes like the music ‘go round and 
round.’ 

Far too few members of the staffs in Service Ministries are war con- 
scious. Subordinates are afraid to accept responsibility for fear of making 
mistakes and thus losing their appointments. The purely academic 
mind is a danger. It has been educated up to the ‘ safety first ’ complex. 
As many of these as possible should be replaced by rude men who as a 
result of the bitter practical experience of the war realise the need for 
DECISION and SPEED. 
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America is calling for simplification of control on both sides of the 
Atlantic in order that unity can be carried into effect, and it is our 
duty, as the older partner, to answer this call at once. 

Having first made the Anglo-American fighting force more flexible, 
next comes the choice of objectives. We can clear the North African 
coast of Axis influence, thus securing the maritime route to the Middle 
East preparatory to a large scale attack in that region. We can seize 
Norway in order to remove enemy action from the flank of our supply 
line to Russia, or we can land on the French coast with the object of 
reducing the U-boat menace to our own seaborne traffic. But there is a 
great deal to be said for the view that ‘in order to defeat the enemy a 
commander must concentrate superior forces in the right place at the 
right time,’ and herein lies the crux of the present situation. In a 
minor degree General Maude realised this when he took over command of 
the British forces in Mesopotamia in the last war. He was not risking a 
‘ Dunkirk.’ He gave himself time thoroughly to re-organise and re-train 
his force, and when he felt he was ready, and not before, he attacked, 
taking his objective, Bagdad. 

That the Government is aware ‘of the situation must be recognised 
by all. Let no one who is not conversant with the facts bring undue 
pressure to bear in forcing our leaders into premature action. How 
many of the 60,000 agitators who assembled recently in Trafalgar Square 
were so minded in 1937 that they agitated then with equal fervour for 
conscription and re-armament ? We should use our freedom of speech— 
the one great advantage of our slow-moving democracy—in putting 
forward constructive suggestions in the hope that they may help the 
Government in improving fighting efficiency, but the time and place for 
action must be left to the few who alone know all the facts. 


C. B. THornza. 
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IRAQ* 


Axout 4,000 years ago the Babylonian King Hammurabi incised in clay the 
rules of civilised life as it was then lived in the land of the two rivers whose 
progress during the last forty years this essay means to trace. The present 
of Iraq moves against an immense curtain of her past, a curtain more vast and 
more variegated than that of any country except Egypt. The very fact that 
forty years of history can be written about a land whose annals reach back into 
thousands shows how vital and revolutionary these last forty years have been. 

Against this background of slow and gigantic evolution, the civilisation of 
Traq, like that of Egypt, establishes its persistent identity in dynasty after 
dynasty, nation after nation, age upon age. Gift of the rivers that made them, 
the two long ribbon-lands stretch back into a similar twilight of earliest human 
origins, unknown. But as they emerge into the light of a more remembered 
day, a fundamental difference becomes visible: while Egypt lies parallel and 
peaceful to the routes of human traffic, Iraq is from earliest times a frontier 
province, right-angled and obnoxious to the predestined paths of man. Wave 
after wave, from the hills of the East, from the seas of the South, from the sands 
of the West, meet and break here. Sumerian, Elamite and Kassite, Assyrian 
and Babylonian: we are not concerned with these. But with the wave of 
Islam, which in its early years broke the Sassanian barrier ; which overflowed 
the Iranian plateau to distant Khorasan and then retreated, mingled and altered 
for ever, so that no definite line can ever now be drawn where the Arabian and 
Iranian end—with this we are concerned, for it provides the most interesting 
characteristic of Iraq to-day. 

No definite border exists now between the Islam of Arabia and of Iran: 
but the border land is the land of Iraq. 

Here we can still see in daily process that action and reaction of races 
which gave its unique character to Islamic civilisation as soon as it left the 
shelter of its deserts. The difference between Persian and Arabian, their 
effects upon each other, can be traced within the very suburbs of Bagdad, 
where the red or black head-dress still differentiates those two streams whose 
union first built up the imperial edifice of Islam. 

Like the impact of Rome on Christianity, that of the Sassanian empire on 
the new Muslim state was so profound as to produce something quite new and 
different in history. The Empire of Bagdad with its varied culture, its 
tradition of Government routine, its unassuaged curiosity, was a creature of 
a different kind from its parents. in Damascus or Ctesiphon. It had absorbed 
a thousand years old culture and wedded it to the new religious hardihood of 
Islam : an altered religion and.a new system of empire emerged. The interest 
of these remote events to-day is that Iraq still shows the process visibly 
apparent: alone of all Arab countries, one may still see at work here that 

1 This article will appear in a forthcoming book, Islam To-day, to be published by 
Mesers. Faber and Faber in the autumn. 
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Persian influence which had so profound a power twelve centuries ago; one 
can distinguish, intertwined but never coalescing, and with the same latent 
enmity unabated, the two forces that created the Empire of Islam. This fact 
lies at the root of modern, as it lay at the root of medieval, Iraqi history : for it 
explains the essential disunion which has ever weakened the riverain land, 
On this ancient divergence two modern forces have imposed themselves, the 
Turkish and the British. They have formed modern Iraq. But that ancient 
fissure is still and ever visible under all modern healing: it-should never be 

neglected : in moments of anger or weakness it flushes duskily, like the scar 
es a forgotten wound. 

At the opening of our period, Iraq ‘ passed from the nineteenth century little 
less wild and ignorant, as unfitted for self-government, and not less corrupt, 
than it had entered the sixteenth; nor had its standards of material life 
outstripped its standards of mind and character.’* This severe judgment on 
the effects of three centuries of Turkish rule might have been even more severe, 
but for the record left by Midhat Pasha, whose name is still remembered as 
one of the greatest rulers of Bagdad. In three years, 1869 to 1872, he laid in 
Iraq the foundations of the modern age, whose coming had been heralded over 
thirty years before by British enterprise. 

The Chesney Expedition in 1836 makes a good beginning for modern Iraq. 
It deposited her first two paddle steamers at the mouth of the Orontes on the 
Syrian“coast for transhipment across roadless desert. Ibrahim Pasha, then 
Viceroy, refused at the very last to grant permission for the landing. Captain 
Chesney carried it out without consulting authority, deciding to show, by the - 
departure of his two escort vessels, ‘ that the enterprise would not be given up 
and would endeavour, by every means available, to transport our steamers 
across the country so as to float them on the River Euphrates.’* This almost 
incredible feat was performed. The disjecta membra of the steamers were 
assembled at Birojik, and floated gently down, moored every night to banks 
in whose low scrub: the roaring of lions kept the crews awake. The lions were 
no doubt remote descendants of those whose images still live in the great 
hunting friezes of Assyria: their last known survivor was shot near Balad 
Druz fifty-six years ago. The meeting of the paddle steamers and the lions 
illustrates the impact, sudden and with little softening of transition, of the 
modern age on what had remained for so many centuries immutable, lethargic 
and resigned. 

Steam navigation had been a British child in Iraq, but the early stages of 


' the railway were admittedly German. The Berlin to Bagdad dream was slowly 


pursued across the continent of Anatolia, and in 1899 Germany obtained a 
concession for the last stretch—Konia to the Persian Gulf. Its progress was 
one of the chief causes of perturbation in pre-war years to British statesmen 
interested in Middle East affairs: perhaps that long thin ribbon of steel first 
turned the attention of Lord Kitchener to the defensive possibilities inherent 
in an Arabian revival. If the Bagdad railway was the spearhead of Europe 
in Asia, the Hejaz line, built to Medina in 1908 and paid for by the voluntary 
subscriptions of the faithful, was a vindication of the enduring vitality of Islam. 
Nationalism in Arabian countries has ever gone hand in hand with religion 
even in the most free-thinking of its lands: this fundamental characteristic: 
was grasped by Abdul Hamid, wily old Sultan, who turned to his own uses the 


2 Longrigg: Four Centuries of Iraq, p. 321. 
‘® Chesney : Narrative of the Huphrates Expedition, p. 173. 
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fervour of those ingenuous devotees who, unsuspecting, built a strategic line 
to the threshold of the Holy Cities. Our years of war have shown that strategic 
roads and railways are double-edged tools ; they lead both ways; the Hejaz 
line united Arab regions which had been separated for centuries, and turned 
Sultan Abdul Hamid involuntarily and unconsciously into a promoter of Arab 
freedom. By the same token he and his German builders made it inevitable 
that Britain would support the gradually consolidating kingdoms of Arabia: a 
strong, politically healthy block between the Mediterranean and India became 
increasingly desirable as a counterpoise to the continental intrigues of Germany. 
At the same time British interest in Iraq was not abandoned; it advanced 
from the South, counteracting the German railway stations which were spri 

up one by one like little fortresses in the northern steppes. In 1913, before the 
outbreak of the Great War, Sir William Wilcox had completed the Hindiyah 
barrage, while the German railway had entered the northern bounds of Meso- 
potamia and was also complete between Samarra and Bagdad : Iraq was once 
more ready to be the battle-ground where two civilisations faced each other. 
She was at that time in no sense of the word a nation: divided between Shi’a 
and Sunni, weakened by minorities whose age-old hatreds smouldered perpetu- 
ally, Kurd, Assyrian, Armenian, Chaldean, Yezidi, Subba, and other minor sects, 
she constituted three provinces of the Turkish Empire, neglected and disliked. 

International policies, the German drive through Turkey, and British 
interest in Arabia, which was its unexpected but logical consequence, were the 
external agents by which, out of these three Turkish vilayets, the nation of 
Traq was created. But the external agencies were helped by a leaven from 
within already visible to accurate observers aang the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

‘ An Arab movement, newly risen, is looming in the distance,’ wrote Denis 
de Rivoyre in 1883, after extensive travels in all the Arabian lands. The first 
great impetus was given in 1908 by the coming to power of the Young Turks. 
Their revolution was by no means intended to further the cause of Arab or any 
other non-Turkish nationalism ; its effect indeed was to centralise rather than 
to decentralise all the functions of Government, and a wave of discontent 
followed the brief and illusory honeymoon between the Young Turks and the 
distant minorities of their empire. Their revolution, like the wind in The 
Ancient Mariner 

‘ did not come anear, 
But with its noise it shook the sails 
That were so thin and sere.’ 


The Balkans had already fought for and obtained their freedom: the Yeman, 
under the veteran leader who still rules it, was endemically fighting amid its 
high-hung villages and rocks. With the spread of education, thoughts also 
spread ; and the forming of secret societies, particularly in Syria, began to 
promise trouble for the future, like those small trickles of snow which only the 
mountaineer’s eye detects, forerunners of the avalanche. 


The only secret society in which Iraq took an active part was one called ' 


al-Ahd, founded for officers by Major Aziz Ali al-Masri in 1914: among its 
members were a number of Iraqi officers serving away from their homes. In 
1915 it joined forces with Al Fatat, which was chiefly a Syrian society, and these 
two together were largely responsible for the Arab revolt when it came.‘ 
Al-Masri was arrested by the Turks on March 25th, 1914: the anger caused in 


* For all this period see The Arab Awakening, by G. Antonius. 
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all the Arab world showed how far the idea of nationalism had spread. The 

- Foreign Office intervened ; The Times wrote articles ; continued pressure set 
Al-Masri free. Arab nationalism was in the air. The future history of Iraq 
was being moulded not in the musty council chambers of Stamboul, but in odd 
corners scattered over the Arabian provinces ; in quiet rooms where young men 
in threes and fours got together ; and in the brain of Lord Kitchener and a few 
far-sighted men like him who saw a chain of free and friendly states extending 
from the Mediterranean to Iran. 

The Arabian desire for independence in various forms and in various 
regions, and the British conviction that the co-operation and safety of Arabia 
meant freedom and peace on Empire routes of trade—these two visionary 
streams, no longer so visionary now, together determined the resurrection of 
Iraq after its centuries of somnolence and ruin. The development of oil was 
another important factor. In 1914 both the Mosul and the Iranian oilfields 
were already exercising their baleful and magnetic influence in international 
affairs. The Mosul oilfield (Turkish Petroleum Co.) was entirely in what is 
now Iraq, and the capital that worked it was divided between Britain, Holland 
and Germany, Britain holding 50 per cent. of the shares. The Anglo-Persian 
(now Anglo-Iranian) Oil Co. had recently come to be partly located in what is 
now Iraq, in consequence of the new frontier delimitation of 1913-14 between 
Turkey and Iran. The future Iraq thus came to interest two of the most 
important oil companies in the world. 

Unfortunately the clear-sightedness which inspired- our main lines of Arab 
dealing was not universal amongst all Government departments. British 
policy has always suffered in Arabia from being distributed among too many 
heads. In 1914 the Government of India dealt with Mesopotamia and, far 
from making use of the wind of Arab freedom then blowing, looked upon it 
with the greatest suspicion, so that no local uprising was either fomented or 
encouraged between Mosul and Basra. Iraq was the only country ‘ where 
the expulsion of the Turks was entirely accomplished by British arms.® 

The vicissitudes of the war are too well known to need much description 
here. On November 6th, 1914, our troops were landed at Fao, where Tigris 
and Euphrates sweep in one great mirror out to sea. The battle of Shaiba, in 
April, 1915, the battle of Ctesiphon in November, lead up to the slow misery of 
Kut from December, 1915, to April of the next year. The garrison of Kut saw 
the relieving force across the flat river lands and in the dancing mirage of its 
sands: they saw it fight and retreat. It was not until nearly a year after, in 
March, 1917, that Bagdad fell to General Maude. He died of cholera in 
November, and the fighting was not yet over. British trenches still lie across 
the ancient mounds of Samarra, almost as clear-cut as when they were dug 
twenty-four years ago: their hutments still crown the Tigris ridges at Tekrit. 
On October 31st the Turks signed the armistice of Mudros. They had lost 
45,505 prisoners. The British casualties were 97,579. The suffering concealed 
by those naked figures can scarce bear thinking of: no one, says the ‘ Eye 
Witness,’ can be so bad as to deserve alone the blame for what happened in 
Mesopotamia. It is sorrowful but possibly profitable to think how much of the 
misery might have been spared if we had seriously thought to enlist and organise 
popular feeling on our side. The Turks were hated, the holy cities of the Shi’a, 
seething with discontents, lay on our way: innumerable minorities scattered 
the land with their centres of perpetual discord. Our statesmen forgot the old 


5 The Arab Awakening, by G. Antonius, p. 276. 
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weakness of the borderland, the division of races marked by the division of 
Islam: from all these elements of conflagration we elicited no spark in our - 
favour. We had in fact not prepared for a Mesopotamian war. We were 
unprovided with maps: the eastern foothills along the Persian border, which 
alone might have afforded cover against entrenched positions of the Turks, 
were hostile, unsurveyed, and unknown. One man of genius who knew the 
land familiarly from earlier travel did what was possible for one man to do : 
this was Captain. Leachman to whom the friendliness of the western tribes, 
Aneza and Shammar, then and later, is chiefly owing: but, except for him, 
it was by the blood of our troops, Indian and British, and not by policy, that 
we paved the way to the freedom of Mesopotamia: nor were we helped by any 
Iraqi element of importance. 

The armistice of Mudros left the three Turkish provinces of Mosul, Bagdad 
and Basra under British military control ; and the question of what to do with 
them soon began to show its problematic ‘face. 

In the agreement made between Great Britain and the Sherif Husain on the 
general subject of Arabian independence, the eventual freedom of Iraq was 
clearly stipulated, though a temporary British occupation was envisaged. It 
was therefore out of the question to return the three provinces to Turkey. 
The conception of the Mandate, one of the most revolutionary measures ever 
invented by an Imperial Power, came at this opportune moment: the King- 
Crane report, whose fairness no one has ever called in question, suggested that 
a temporary mandatory status be extended to both Palestine and Iraq. It may 
be well here to quote some parts of article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations on which the new order came to be founded. 


(1) To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late 
war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly 
governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 

_ *by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being and development of 

’ such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant.... 

(4) Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of adminis- 
trative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mandatory. 


These utterances mark what will possibly be regarded in time to come as 
the chief turning point. of British Imperial history. It was indeed a new voice 
ringing across the frontiers of the world : but unfortunately it was at that time 
a voice and not very much besides. Delays and disappointments surrounded 
the probationary States.. Thé French were frankly cynical, and in 1912 ousted 
Faisal from his new throne in Syria. He was invited in December to London : 
the kingship of Iraq was in the air: but the country, tired of waiting, disillu-- 
sioned by the San Remo Conference, and the Sykes-Picot agreement, and 
possibly unaccustomed to sit quietly for so long without a revolution of sorts, 
rose against the British in 1920. 

A short and useless time of trouble followed and some 10,000 casualties 
that might well have been spared. Nationalism, a vague force in Iraq, was 
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reinforced by calls to holy war from the cities of Kerbala and Najaf. The 
latter city, having murdered its assistant political officer in his bed, stood a 
forty days’ siege in form, an hour being left open every morning for the free 
passage to and fro of pilgrims to the shrine whose golden dome the British guns 
were told to spare. In October Sir Henry Cox arrived as Civil Commissioner 
and began to carry out the British pledges by forming a provisional Arab 
Government. 

The rebellion had two unlucky consequences: it persuaded the younger 
generation in Iraq, erroneously but plausibly, that their status as a nation had 
been acquired by compulsion and by their own armed efforts against a reluctant 
conqueror : it made the British taxpayer so tired of the very word ‘ Mesopo 
tamia’ that any solution was welcome which would rid him of the rime 
The truth of the matter is that the 1920 rebellion merély hastened at great 
expense a settlement which was already on its way: the Arab is hardly to be 
blamed that he could not see it coming: the fundamental difference between 
British and French policy in the Arabian peninsula is hardly now emerging into 
the light of day: at that time even acute observers like Sir Mark Sykes were 
not always able to detect it. 

The pledges to Iraq were recognised and maintained by no less a person than 
Mr. Winston Churchill, then Secretary for the Colonies. A conference held at 
his instance in Cairo, in March, 1921, and a personal interview between himself 
and Faisal, son of King Husain, shaped out the body of the future state. The. 
desires of the population of Iraq were as far as possible ascertained ; the tradi- 
tion of Islam and the influence of the Young Turk movement alike inclined 
them towards some form of democracy such as had been instituted in most of 
the territories lost to the Turkish Empire: a large majority favoured a 
monarchy. In June, 1921, at the British Government’s suggestion, Faisal 
arrived in Iraq ; a referendum was taken ; he was proclaimed King in August. 
It remained to invent a satisfactory Constitution for the new Government to 
work upon. 

It is little known that from the very beginning Iraq refused to accept a 
Mandatory status as being contrary to her requisites of freedom. The very 
fact that she lies farther from Europe and has hitherto been less touched by 
European civilisation, has preserved her in greater measure from the sense of 
inferiority which is sadly apt to vitiate more sophisticated nations. With a 
tendency towards conceit which makes the chief difficulty in his dealings, the 

_ Iraqi preserves a genuine love of freedom ; it is difficult either to discipline or 
coerce him. He is known throughout his history as having ever been more or 
less against whatever government happened to be above him : ‘ People of plots 
and turbulence,’ said the great Wazir Ziad, ‘ son of his father,’ 1,100 years ago: 
and almost every government, has said so ever since. Underneath this turbu- 
lence, the love of freedom is genuine: and it was allowed for in 1921 by an 
agreement which placed the country on a treaty basis with Great Britain with 
safeguards enabling the latter to carry out her obligations under the mandatory 
covenant. That is to say that Iraq was never directly under the Mandate like 
Palestine or Syria, although Great Britain was responsible to Geneva for the 
carrying out of the conditions of the Covenant. This typical compromise was 
signed in 1922 and came into force in 1924. It was intended to last for twenty © 
years—and full admission to the League of Nations was to come as soon as 
possible. Already in 1924, however, the British public, tired of Mesopotamia, 
its bloodshed and disorders, was agitating to abandon it altogether. It was 
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Great Britain who suggested that the treaty should end with Iraq’s entry into 
the League, and in any case not later than four years after the Turkish peace. 

The next ten years of Iraqi history are filled with the delicate sailing of 
King Faisal between the Scylla of Nationalism and the Charybdis of the British : 
amid these more spectacular manceuvres the real difficulties of Iraqi govern- 
ment, the age-long disparities of Mosul, Bagdad and Basra that cut the country 
into three ; the still more ancient cleft of Shi’a and Sunni which cut it into two ; 
the ever-running sore of the Minorities—all passed comparatively unobserved, 
held in leash by the acrobatic skill of the King whose early training well fitted 
him for his exacting réle. 

The divergence between Iraq and Britain hinged, like practically all British 
Imperial problems of this country, on the time factor, and on the fact that 
Traq never realised how genuinely anxious we were to get rid of her. We 
messed up our own attitude with vague and dilatory statements, instead of 
being content to repeat until it came to be believed the simple reality—that 
sO long as oil production and the overland route to India were safe and 
few in Great Britain much cared what happened to Iraq. Unfortunately the 
safety of transit and oil presuppose a stable Government and no outside inter- 
ference: and it was King Faisal’s ability to persuade London that he could 
guarantee these two requisites which brought about the new Treaty of Alliance 
of 1930 with its appanage of complete internal freedom. The two British 
interests were safeguarded by three small R.A.F. bases at Habbaniya, Shaiba 
and Basra, and by the right in time of war, to receive from Iraq all facilities 
and assistance including the use of railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes and means 
of communication through the country. 

It is difficult to see what could have been better both for Iraq and for 
Britain than this treaty, and it would be a mistake, in the facile illumination 
of later difficulties, to minimise its achievement. Out of the chaos and languor 
of seven desolate centuries it created a kingdom which still, in spite of all inter- 

* ferences, stands compact and entire. The national feeling has grown, and even 
when directed against her, is a tribute to British fairness which honourably 
fostered its growth. 

Severe shocks assailed the new independence and disturbed the British 
conscience, uneasy at having conceded it. The Assyrian massacres and even 
more so the rejoicing that acclaimed them, shocked Western opinion, as yet 
unaccustomed to discriminating bloodshed: and the tragic death of King 
Faisal from past failure in the summer of that year, 1933, left the country in 
the hands of a young and inexperienced king. At his death, also tragically 
sudden, in 1939, the heir was an infant, the Regent himself very young: with 
all their personal popularity to help them they had a rough sea to steer through. 

Slowly war was again darkening over Europe. In the Middle East its two 
most sombre forerunners were the Palestine troubles and the army movement 
with its militarisation of the young. Both these, indirectly attributable to 
German persecution or to German teaching, deeply affected Iraq. Palestine 
has been the focus for practically all anti-British sentiment in the Middle East 
during the last seven years ; it is an incontrovertible witness to the spiritual 
union of Islam and a measure by which the forces making for political union 
can be gauged. In Iraq it succeeded in destroying practically all the friendly 
feelings towards Britain that the treaty had gained. As for the army move- 
ment, it produced, at the very beginning of its development, the military 
dictatorship of Bekr Sidki in October, 1936. 
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These two influences, Palestine and Army, have been paramount up to the 
present day. Sensational events have scarcely interrupted them: the murder 
of Bekr Sidki in 1937 was but an eddy in a current which, spreading from 
Germany, has captivated and carried away the minds of the young in many a 
land besides Iraq. Here, as elsewhere, thoughtful parents have been saddened 
and wearied by the sight of their schoolboys marching on all occasions, dressed 
out in uniforms, provided with battle-cries, excited with sham enthusiasms, 
their hearts and minds twisted from the gentler ways of study to which their 
age belonged. The very success of this movement; which had such potentiality 
for good, has made it more destructive. In Iraq as elsewhere the result of the 
German fever is a ruined generation—though possibly less poisoned than 
elsewhere : for Iraq in its fitful history has had too many military dictators to 
be dazzled completely by any one of them. 

It was inevitable that the German cry should succeed for atime. Subsidiary 
causes depressed the prestige of Britain: the failure to deliver armaments 
according to our treaty (due to our own tardy rearmament, and not our fault, 
but none the less unfortunate) helped to discredit us with the army: and the 
army, as so often before in Iraqi history, was coming to be the arbiter of politics 
in the land. When war was declared in 1939 Iraq stood loyally by the terms of 
her treaty : until April, 1941, she was not asked to implement them to the full. 
Psychologically it might have been better if both Iraq and Egypt had been 
encouraged to offer more active help to their British ally in the early stages of 
the war : nothing is so demoralising as to sit by and watch while others labour, 
and the national pride which eventually finds an outlet in opposition might be 
assuaged if allowed to co-operate and employ itself in time. In 1941, when 
France had capitulated and the whole continent of Europe lay in German 
hands, it was too late: the Middle East with few exceptions was anxiously 
asking itself whether it had not backed a loser: belief in a British victory was 
largely a matter of faith, unsupported either by military successes or a propa- 
ganda sufficiently necromantic to achieve results without them. The triumphs 
over Italy counted for next to nothing east of Suez : we had been at unnecessary 
pains to point out to the world that no kudos can be attached to conquering 
Italians. Undér the circumstances it was not surprising that many years of 
careful German infiltration should bear their fruit at the appointed time. The 
Mufti and the Palestine exiles in Iraq did their share. A second military 
dictatorship was attempted under four generals known as ‘ the Golden Square ’ 
with a pretence of Parliamentary government maintained by Rashid Alial-Gilani. 

Records of the defence of Habbaniya, the ‘ siege ’ of the British Embassy and 
American Legation all through May, 1941, and the march of an absurdly small 
British relieving force escorting the legitimate Government across 500 miles of 
desert from Transjordan, have not yet had time to enter the cool detached 
chambers of history. In the light of her millennial background they are 
ephemeral points enough in the life of Iraq. , But other things attained during 
the last forty years are not ephemeral. The world is regrouping itself in larger 
units under the spur of new and swiiter means of transport. The unification of 
the Arab lands in however loose a form, with however many hitches and 
hesitations, is becoming increasingly obvious as part of this general process. - 
Iraq in the last forty years, from being a formless bulk of three Turkish pro- 
vinces, has become a nation self-conscious and corporate enough to take her 
place in the larger destinies of that community of countries which is still held 
together by the language and the doctrine of Islam. 

Freya STARK. 
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LORDS AND COMMONS 


PoLiTICAL institutions are to-day subjected—it is a commonplace to say 
it—to an exceptional strain. True of all countries, this is especially true 
where, as in Great Britain and the United States, Democracy is not a 
mere fagade but a reality. In greatest degree it is true of a Democracy 
of the Parliamentary type. 


‘Energy in the Executive is a leading character in the definition of good 
Government. . . . The ingredients which constitute energy in the Executive 
‘are, first, unity ; secondly, duration ; thirdly, an adequate proVision for its 
support ; fourthly, competent powers. . . . Those politicians and statesmen 
who have been most celebrated for the soundness of their principles and for 
the justice of their views have declared in favour of a Single Executive.’ 


The fathers of the American Constitution, as I demonstrated in a recent 
article in this Review, obeyed the precepts enunciated in The Federalist. 
They vested executive authority, all but exclusively, in a single’ person, 
the President of the United States. They thus proved themselves— 
perhaps unconscious!y—more deferential to the views of Oliver Cromwell 
than to those of John Pym. Moreover, they accepted Montesquieu’s 
doctrine of the ‘Separation of Powers,’ thus clearly demarking the 
function of making, interpreting and executing laws. That 
the separation was not quite complete was, however, strikingly 
demonstrated when in 1919 the Senate dishonoured President Wilson’s 
signature to the Treaty of Versailles and refused to adhere to the League 
of Nations. It was again demonstrated in 1937 when President Roosevelt 
overcame the resistance of the Supreme Court to his ‘New Deal.’ On 
the whole, however, the separation of functions has in the United States 
been consistently respected. 

In a typical Parliamentary Democracy it is otherwise. In Great 
Britain Parliament—King, Lords and Commons—is legally Sovereign, 
though political sovereignty is exercised ultimately by. the electorate, 
when, periodically, the legal Sovereign chooses, or is virtually compelled, 
to appeal to it. Short of revolution the appeal may, however (as the 
experience of two wars has lately proved), be indefinitely postponed. 

Thus the English Constitution rests, as Burke rightly insisted, upon a 
peculiarly delicate equipoise of forces: the Executive, the Legislature 
and the Electorate act and react upon eacis other in a manner which would 
render strong or even orderly government impossible except among a 
people politically minded and with a long tradition and experience of 
self-government. Under the English system the King in Council 
(virtually the Cabinet) is responsible to the King in Parliament; the 
Executive is sustained by Parliament and can be dismissed by Parliament, 
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subject, however, to an appeal which can, in effect, be enforced by either 
party, to the political Sovereign—the Electorate. 

How is this delicately balanced machinery actually working under the 
difficult conditions that prevail in war-time ? Is the machinery well oiled 
and running smoothly ? Or is it, as some critics allege, ominously creak- 
ing ? If Whitehall be in truth responsible for the successive and disastrous 
defeats which, in more than one theatre of war we have suffered, the 
machinery of Government—or some part of it—would seem to demand 
a drastic overhaul. But on that question the recent debate and division 
in the House of Commons (July 2nd) was disappointingly inconclusive 
and equivocal. Technically, the House affirmed by an overwhelming 
majority (476 against 25) that the ‘ central administration of the war’ 
was not answerable. In reality all that it did was to affirm its complete 
confidence in Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister. The weapon, inaptly 
selected and not too skilfully wielded, broke in the hands of the assailants ; 
the defenders, though not unscathed, left the field with banners flying—a 
triumph obtained (to speak frankly) by a confusion of issues. 

The question, then, persists : is the machinery of government working 
satisfactorily ? Is the system of Parliamentary Democracy justifying 
itself in war-time ? ° 

Inter arma silent leges. The ancient aphorism is susceptible of more 
than one interpretation. It is often taken to mean that amid the clash 
of arms there is no place for Parliament, that the best service Parliament 
can render to the State in war-time is to adjourn forthwith and to suspend 
its functions ‘ for the duration.’ If legislation were the sole business of 
the English Parliament, as it is of Congress in the United States, that 
might well be true. But that is not the sole, nor in war-time the main, 
function of Parliament. It has also to sustain the AopPCunTR, and con- 
stantly to supervise its activities. 

Alternatively, the aphorism might be taken to refer to Parliamentary 
Statutes as opposed to ‘ delegated legislation,’ to ordinances and regula- 
tions issued by Ministers and their Departments—of course under the 
ultimate authority of the Statutes. In this latter sense the ‘laws’ (to 
misapply a phrase of Burke’s) ‘ reach but a very little way,’ while Ordi- 
nances and Regulations reach a very long way, and so far from being silent 
are exceptionally vocal. They beset and harass the citizen on every 
side: not. the most scrupulous and law-abiding can know ‘how oft he 
offendeth.’ ; 

Yet there is one legislative responsibility of which the House of 
Commons cannot and should not divest itself. The control of finance 
is, indeed, only in part a legislative function ; the raising of revenue is a 
matter for legislation ; the spending of it is an administrative job, and it . 
is a job which Parliament ought to supervise a great deal more closely 
than it does. But that is a subject which demands a whole article 
to itself. This article is concerned with Parliament as a deliberative and 
administration-supervising assembly. Has it been discharging those 
functions well or ill ? 
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On that matter it is pleasant for a believer in Parliamentary Democracy 
to observe a significant change in public sentiment. A few years ago it 
was fashionable to say that Parliamentary Government—the elaboration of 
which is, after all, the outstanding contribution made by England to the 
science and art of Politics—was obsolescent ; that Lords and Commons 
counted for less and less in the machine of Government; that all: real 
power, legislative no less than administrative, was increasingly concen- 
trated in the Cabinet. The latter assertion is, in a sense, true. The 
Cabinet is the pivot of the whole machine. The efficient secret of the 
English Constitution may be described as the close union, the nearly 
complete union of the executive powers. . . . The connecting link is 
the Cabinet. By that new word we mean a Committee of the legislative 
body selected to be the executive body.” So Walter Bagehot wrote in 
1863. And as the Cabinet is the pivot on which the whole machine of 
Government turns, so the Prime Minister is the pivot on which the 
Cabinet depends, or, in John Morley’s more picturesque analogy, ‘ the 
Keystone of the Cabinet arch.’ Yet down to 1937 the Cabinet was in 
@ sense unknown to our unwritten Constitution ; down to that year the 
Prime Minister received no salary—as Prime Minister. ‘Nowhere in 
the wide world,’ as Mr. Gladstone once wrote, ‘ does so great a substance 
cast so small a shadow ; nowhere is there a man who has so much power 
with so little to show for it in the way of formal title or prerogative.’ 
Yet it was Gladstone who wrote of his master, Sir Robert Peel : ‘ Nothing 
of great importance is matured or would even be projected in any depart- 
ment without his personal cognisance.’ True of Peel, that was not less 
true of Gladstone himself, though he once said with emphasis ‘ the Head 
of the British Government is not a Grand Vizier.’ It largely depends 
upon the man. Some of Lord Salisbury’s colleagues complained that he 
was not enough of a Grand Vizier. Still less was Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Rosebery, indeed, insisted that a Prime Minister was no more than ‘ the 
influential foreman of an executive jury.’ Lord Rosebery spoke from 
painful personal experience, while he was in the Lords and Sir William 
Harcourt was in the House of Commons. 

That the present Prime Minister is master in his own Cabinet nobody 
can doubt ; but no Prime Minister has ever shown himself more deferential 
to the opinion of the House of Commons ; and his attitude sustains the 
argument which it is the purpose of this paper to submit, that the part 
played by Parliament during the last three years should effectively dispose 
of any pessimistic views as to its obsolescence or any gloomy anticipations 
of a speedy decease. 


In this, as in other respects, we may count ourselves fortunate as 
compared with out nearest neighbours. For there is, unhappily, no 
disputing the fact that the condition of Parliamentary Government in 
France contributed not a little to the collapse of 1940. All responsible 
opinion concurs in the conclusion that while the heart of the French 
people was sound, the condition of politics was putrifying, and that 
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political conditions were only too faithfully reflected in the high command. 
It is, however, pertinent to remember that Parliamentary Democracy, as 
understood in England, had never really established itself in France. 
Until 1830, indeed, it never had a chance, and though Anglo-phils like 
Guizot imagined that the Revolution of 1830 reproduced the English 
Revolution of 1688, it was not really so. Louis Philippe, even if he could 
successfully pose as a ‘ citizen King,’ was certainly not a ‘ Constitutional 
ruler.’ ‘They may do what they like,’ he was wont to say, ‘ but they 
shall not prevent me driving my own coach.’ Unfortunately he proved 
an indifferent whip. Under the second Empire until in its last days 
L’Empire Libéral was set up no one attempted to prevent Napoleon III 
from ‘ driving his own coach.’ Even under the Third Republic, Parlia- 
mentary Government failed to establish a real hold upon the country. 
The Constitution of 1875 under whicli, with slight modifications, France 
was governed until 1940, was the work of men who expected, and in some 
cases desired, a restoration of the monarchy, and devised some of the more. 
characteristic features of the Constitution with a view to that event. 
In particular the Executive was deliberately weakened vis 4 vis the 
Legislature. For example, only with the consent of the Senate (which 
has in fact only once been given) could the President dissolve the Chamber, 
before the expiry of its legal four years’ term. The threat of ‘an appeal 
to the country ’ is one of the most effective weapons in the hands of the 
Government whips in the House of Commons. No such weapon was at 
the command of the Executive in France. Consequently the instability 
of Ministries has been an outstanding feature of the French Parliamentary 
system, though it is one which Englishmen are perhaps prone to over- 
accentuate. Still, the fact remains that since 1870 there have been 
nearly a hundred ministries in France, and that no French Minister has 
been able to count on more than a few months of continuous office. But 
a close analysis of the composition of French ministries reveals the fact 
that the same men constantly reappear as holders of office under perhaps 
half a dozen different Premiers, whose administrations are frequently in 
the nature of coalitions. This is in turn due to the absence of the party 
system which, though discredited by theorists, is indispensable to the 
success of Parliamentary, as distinguished from any other type of demo- 
cracy. France has made trial of more than one electoral system, but all 
of them seemingly tend to the formation not of coherent parties but of 
uncohesive groups. Accordingly, any minister entrusted by the President 
with the duty of making a Government must needs obtain the support 
of several groups, the inevitable result being the rapid succession of weak 
and short-lived administrations. A similar defect revealed itself in the 
Weimar Constitution in Germany. To the failure of that experiment 
many causes contributed, but among them not the least operative was 
the electoral system which, being based upon the principle of Proportional 
Representation, resulted in the formation of Groups. Their multiplication 
rendered almost unattainable the ideal of an executive at once strong in 
administration and responsive to the will of the body to which it owes its 
existence and survival. 
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This apparent digression may help to resolve the paradox that neither 
the prestige nor the utility of a Legislature is necessarily diminished when 
its legislative function is, to a large extent, suspended. At the risk of 
tiresome iteration let it, then, be once more repeated that the most 
important function of the British Parliament in war-time is to sustain, 
thougk not in uncritical subservience, the hands of the Executive, and 
by the free and full publication of its debates to keep the whole country 
informed on the great issues of public policy. 

In the former function the House of Commons has virtually established, 
as Lord Salisbury many years ago confessed, such a monopoly as almost 
to render impossible for the future a Peer-Premier. Similarly, when 
consulted by King George V on the resignation of Mr. Bonar Law, about 
the choice of a successor, Mr. Balfour advised against the summoning of 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, partly, at any rate, on the ground that under 
the present distribution of parliamentary representation the Prime 
Minister must be in the House of Commons. That this narrows 
dangerously the field of choice is indubitable. But the only way of 
overcoming the difficulty would seem to be to follow the continental 
practice of allowing ministers to speak, though not to vote, in either 
House. That device was carefully considered in 1917-18 by the Bryce 
Committee on a Second Chamber, though no reference to the discussion 
appears (if I rightly remember) in our Report. Chiefly at the instance 
of several experienced ex-ministers the suggestion was, to my own regret, 
rejected, on the ground that it would impose a further strain upon 
ministers already over-burdened. The adoption of the device is obviously 
one to be employed only on occasions of first-rate importance, but on 
these it would, in my judgment, add greatly to the interest and weight of. 
debates. 

Even more, perhaps, in the House of Commons than in the Lords, 
where the standard of debate on important occasions is already so high 
as to be almost incapable of improvement. For the history of the Second 
Chamber since the passing of the Parliament Act of 1911 affords a con- 
spicuous illustration of the paradox of English politics. By many ardent 
uni-cameralists it was hoped, by many staunch bi-cameralists it was 
feared, that the Act of 1911 would deal a final and fatal blow to the 
Second Chamber. The hopes have, in the event, been disappointed, the 
fears have been largely dispelled. Even in respect of ‘ money Bills’ the 
Speaker’s Certificate, necessary to the inclusion of such Bills in a category 
that exempts them from the possibility of rejection or amendment in the 
Lords, has been withheld far more frequently than was anticipated: The 
power of the Second Chamber to delay ordinary legislation has also proved 
much more effective in inducing the Lower House to defer to the Lords’ 
amendments than the hot-heads of 1911 thought likely, not to add that 
such amendments, particularly in the case of Bills involving nice legal 
points, such as the Rating and Valuation Act of 1928, have not seldom 
been, by general admission, of great value and significance. 

It is, however, as a deliberative and debating Chamber that the House 
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of Lords has in war-time proved itself to be an invaluable part of the 
machinery of Government. Nor is it difficult to understand why the. 
general average of debate should be maintained at a higher level in the 
Lords than in the Commons. Speeches are fewer and shorter, and, as a 
rule, only those noble lords who can speak with special knowledge of the © 
subject in debate are impelled to speak at all. It is true that ex-ministers 
who have been ‘ kicked upstairs’ are apt to complain that they find the 
atmosphere of the House of Lords ‘ depressing ’ ; they miss the interrup- 
tions, the cheers and jeers, of an excited audience. The decorum of the 
Lords seems to them deadly. That is all very well for ex-ministers 
accustomed to speak to an audience anxious to get from them information 
which only they can give. But apart from the rare ‘ great occasions,’ 
what can be more depressing than the circumstances under which the 
average back-bencher in the Commons has to address, not the ‘ House ’ 
but, through the medium of the ‘ official reporter,’ or may be the Parlia- 
mentary Correspondent of a local paper, his constituents ? What is the 
spectacle which so often disappoints the stranger who visits the House 
of Commons on an ordinary night between 6 and 10 p.m.? He will see 
some forty to fifty members, retained, by the efforts of the Whips to 
‘Keep a House.’ He cannot fail to perceive that only the score or so 
of men anxious themselves to ‘ catch the Speaker’s eye ’ are paying any 
attention to the debate, and that their sole interest in it is that the 
speaker ‘in possession of the House ’ should sit down before their own 
chance of ‘ getting in’ has faded. About 10 p.m. the House may fill up 
to hear two speakers from the two front benches, sum up for the Opposition 
and Government ; and still more come in to take part in the Division. 
Such is the grim reality of Parliamentary proceedings in the Commons. 

In the Lords it is otherwise. True, the audience is generally small, 
but it is interested, and rightly ; for only those with special knowledge 
are likely to detain their lordships. And the significant point is that 
nowadays most of the men with special knowledge are to be found not 
on the green benches but on the red. Of speakers in the House of Lords, 
nay of the ordinary attendants at that House, only a small fraction belong 
to the hereditary peerage or even to historic families. There are still, 
happily, Cavendishes and Cecils on the Treasury Bench, and Stanleys, 
Russells, Percies, Stewarts, Howards, Stanhopes and Fitzmaurices are 
still represented in the House, but of the working members the great 
majority are new creations, men who have served their political apprentice- 
ship in the House of Commons, or have attained eminence in diplomacy, in 
- the army, the navy, and the air force; in the Church, the law, science 
and medicine; in industry, finance or commerce. Hence the high 
quality of the debates to which such men contribute the special knowledge 
which, perhaps exclusively and certainly pre-eminently, they possess. 
If, then, the House of Lords should ever be transformed into a Senate, 
what better material could be found for it than that which already exists 
in the misnamed ‘ hereditary ’ Chamber ? 

There is, however, one regrettable hiatus. That the Upper House of 
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an ‘ Imperial’ Parliament should contain hardly any representatives of 
the great Dominions and of India is almost a scandal. There are, indeed, 
ex-Viceroys and ex-Governors-General in the House, but of Dominion 
statesmen is there one except Viscount Bennett ? A scheme for the 
reconstruction of the House of Lords outlined by Lord Rosebery as long 
ago as 1888 included a suggestion ‘ that the great Self-governing colonies 
should be invited to send their agents-general or representatives delegated 
for the purpose to sit, under certain conditions, in the House of Lords.’ 
Some years later I put forward a more ambitious project for the total 
transformation of the Second Chamber into an Imperial Senate. 
Naturally, little heed was paid to so drastic a design emanating from so 
obscure an architect. But short of anything like that, the existing House 
would, surely, be greatly enriched by the presence of such men (if it be 
not invidious to name only a few) as Mr. Howard Ferguson, lately High 
Commissioner for Canada in London and.formerly Premier of Ontario, 
Mr. S. M. Bruce and Mr. Casey, not to add Field-Marshal Smuts and Mr. 
Mackenzie King, who could not presumably be spared from their respective 
Dominions. Of the many sthemes for the reform of the Second Chamber 
propounded officially and unofficially before and since 1914, none has come 
near to fruition. There is, however, one change which could be simply 
and quickly effected, to bring its theoretical membership into accord 
with its workaday composition. The weakness of the present House of 
Lords is its size. 1t contains more members than the House of Commons, 
twice as many as any other Second Chamber in Europe, and seven times 
as many as the Senate of the United States of America—probably the 
strongest Second Chamber in the world. Moreover, it is the existence of 
400 to 500 ‘ backwoodsmen ’ capable of invading its Division Lobbies that 
gives the enemy cause to blaspheme. Give the hereditary peers of the 
United Kingdom the right to elect, say, 250 of their number to represent 
them in the House ; keep the Spiritual Peers and the Law Lords as at 
present, and you would at once deprive the enemy of their easiest target 
and get a Second Chamber superior in personnel to any Senate in the 
world. But all this is by the way. 

The purpose of this paper is to insist that even in war-time the English 
Parliament has an indispensable function to discharge, and that both 
Houses are in fact discharging it in a manner worthy ot their best tradi- 
tions and greatly to the advantage of the Empire. Who then will deny 
the claim, enshrined in John Milton’s immortal words : 


‘There is no civil government that hath been known . . . more divinely 
and harmoniously tuned, more equally balanced as it were by the hand and 
scale of justice than is the Commonwealth of England, where, under a free 
and untutored monarch, the noblest, worthiest and most prudent men, with 
full approbation and suffrage of the people, have in their power the supreme 
and final determination of highest affairs.’ 

J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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Nor yet was sea or land, or the firmament 
Which now enwrappeth all, and athwart the globe 
Creation’s array bore but one countenance, 
Hight Chaos: an unshaped, unmarshalled welter, 
An utterly lifeless mass, and a sheer medley 
Of ill-matched things in the germ, pent hugger-mugger. 
No Titan had yet endowed the world with radiance, 
Nor did the moon, waxing, regain her fulness ; 
Not yet had earth’s own weight poised her amid 
The air begirding her, and the goddess of ocean 
Had not yet flung her clasp round earth’s broad marges. 
Land though there was, and sea and air as well, 
No foothold the land afforded, none could fare 
Upon the billow, and air was void of light. 
Naught had abiding shape, all things together 
Clashed, for within one and the same bulk 
Cold warred with heat, the dank against the parched, 
Supple with stark, things buoyant with things unwieldy. 
Which fray a god, purposing seemlier vistas, 
Quelled, for he rended earth from sky, and from earth 
The waters, and severed from the firmament 
Aloft, the canopy of air that tautly 
With serried fabric doth begird the world. 
What he unravelled thus and wrenched away 
From the ungainly coil, by him forthwith 
Each on its fitting site was clamped, to stablish 
Accord. The fiery marrow of heaven’s vault 
Scudded on high, and ensconced itself across 
The peak thereof ; the closest unto which, 
In buoyancy and site, the air attained. 
Earth, of more serried grain than these, now drew 
Unto herself the massy substances, 
And eke was downwards thrust by her own weight. 
The enveloping waters ranged to the utmost bounds 
And circled the steadfast globe. 
Then did the god 
(Whichever of the gods it was), having thus 
Sifted the clustered substances, allot 
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Duly their several parts : foremost, the earth, 
That it should be of even build, he moulded 
Unto the likeness of a mighty globe. 
The seas thereafter he poured forth, and enjoined 
Their waves to surge when the swift winds blew, and to course 
Around the shores of the girded earth. To them 
He added fountains and vast lagoons and ponds, 
And stemmed with shelving marges the headlong flow 
Of waterways which, as in divers regions 
Befalls diversely, are by earth-herself 
Engulfed, while others to ocean win, and blent 
With the broad seas, now lap not river-banks _ 
But buffet the cliffs of the main. 
He likewise charged 
The level wolds to spread, valleys to set, 
Forests with leafage to be adorned, and peaks 
Craggily to arise. 
Now as two zones 
Sever the firmament northward, and to the south 
A like number, the fifth and midmost circuit 
_ Being a clime sultrier than the rest, 
So the god’s foresight did in the selfsame wise 
Portion the bulk at the core of the firmament ; 
Thus a like tally of zones prevails on earth : 
Whereof the midmost one harbours such heat 
That none may dwell there. Snow doth shroud the twain 
Stablished at topmost and at nethermost, 
But he betwixt these two hath other two 
Set up, thereunto imparting an even blend 
Of ice and flame. 
Above them hovers the air 
Which weigheth as much the heavier than fire 
As it is buoyanter than earth and water. 
There he enjoined the mists and thé cloudy rack 
To tarry steadfast, and the thunder-bolts 
(Which daunted, in days to come, the minds of men), 
And winds, the begetters of chillness and lightning-flash. 
But unto their keeping he who shaped the world 
Yielded not randomly the air’s domain : 
Yet even now, though each with his own gusts 
Doth hold dominion over a single tract, 
They scarce can be regtrained from shending the world, 
So fierce these kinsmen’s broil. The eastern wind 
Was towards dawn sequestered, to Arab realms, 
And Persia and the mountain-chains which bask 
Amid the rays of morn. The west and the shores 
Enkindled by the sunset-glow are nighest 
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Unto the zephyr. Baleful Boreas 
Hath thrust his way as far as the Scythian land, 
And the climes beneath the northern star. The yonder 
Regions of earth are drenched, without surcease, 
By cloud-bursts and the rains which the southern wind 
Doth lavish. 

Above which things withal he reared 
The upper air, a flux which lacketh weight, 
And is not tainted with any earthy dross. 

Scarce had he thus entrammelled lastingly 
All these devices, than the stars, which long 
Had lain pent up, unseen, beneath that mass, 
Began to swarm forth asimmer throughout the sky. 
And that no domain should lack the living things 
Aptest for it, the planets and shapes of gods 
Upon heaven’s floor made their abode, the waves 
Became the dwelling of lustrous fish, on earth 
Beasts roved untamed, and in air the nimble birds. 
But not yet had arisen a being, of guise 
More god-like than all these, more fitted to own 
A loftily tempered mind, with potency 
To hold sway over the rest. 
Man was engendered : 

Him haply did that fashioner of all, 
The artificer of a fairer world, create 
From godly spores, haply to earth, new-wrought 
And sundered but barely from the upper air, 
Spores of a heavenly lineage clung, the which 
Prometheus mingled with cloud-ooze, and thereby 
Moulded a semblance of the gods, whose rule 
Is boundless. 

And while of other living things 
The gaze is tilted earthward, he bestowed 
On man a lofty aspect, and bade him behold 
The heavens and upraise his countenance 
Proudly towards the stars. 

Thus was the clay 

Of yore, uncouth and shapeless, now recast 
And vouchsafed the unknown mien of human-kind. 


Translated by Paut SELVER. 
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THE PRAYER OF OBLATION 


A RESOLUTION was passed early in 1942 by a majority in the Upper House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury that ‘ Approval should be given to the 
reading of the Prayer of Oblation introduced by the word ‘‘ Wherefore ” 
immediately after the Prayer of Consecration, to be followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer, before the communion of the Priest and people.’ The 
Prayer of Oblation means the first of the post-communion prayers in our 
existing order of Holy Communion. 

The decision will not become effective at once and the exact relation 
between the Upper and Lower House of the Canterbury Convocation at 
this stage is not very clear. But anyhow the Upper House of Bishops 
appears to be in the position of being able to go forward without the 
concurrence of the Lower House, though in any case anxious to receive 
any representations from it. 

Two reasons might seem to militate against the publication of any 
comment on the subject at the present time. First, it may seem a 


technical matter concerning the internal working of LEcclesiastic 
Assembles which is foreign to the interests of ordinary people. Secondly, 
the question does not appear to be urgent because nothing is to be done 
till next year. But there is a real danger that a big change can be made 
and no interest in it be aroused until it is too late to do anything about it. 

We set out in full what the c is: it will make the Prayer of 
Consecretion read thus : 


‘Who, in the same night that he was betrayed, took Bread ; and, when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave it to his disciples, saying, Take, eat, 
this is my Body which is given for you: Do this in remembrance of me. Like- 
wise after supper he took the Cup ; and, when he had given thanks, he gave it 
to them, saying, Drink ye all of this ; for this is my Blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission of sins : Do this, as oft as 
ye shall drink it, in remembrance of me. Wherefore O Lord and heavenly 
Father, we thy humble servants entirely desire thy fatherly goodness mercifully 
to accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; most humbly beseeching 
thee to grant, that by the merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through 
faith in his blood, we and all thy whole Church may obtain remission of our 
sins, and all other benefits of his passion. And here we offer and present unto 
Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
lively sacrifice unto thee ; humbly beseeching thee that all we who are par- 
takers of this holy Communion, may be fulfilled with thy Grace and heavenly 
benediction. And although we be unworthy, through our manifold sins, to 
offer unto thee any sacrifice, yet we beseech thee to accept this our bounden 
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duty and service ; not weighing our merits, but pardoning our offences, thro 
Jesus Christ our ‘Lord ; by whom, and with whom, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, all honour and glory be unto thee, O Father Almighty, world without 
end. Amen.’ 


There is no alteration in the words now found in the Prayer Book 
except the addition of the one word ‘Wherefore.’ The Upper House of 
Canterbury inserted certain notes. Namely : 


1. That the use may be approved when duly sanctioned by the Bishop ; 

2. That accordingly a Bishop may permit this use in the exercise of his 
administrative discretion ; 

3. That a Bishop should not give his consent until he is satisfied that.the 
proposed use would have the goodwill of the communicants of the parish 
concerned. 


‘The last words, making the new form optional, have an air of con- 
siderateness and toleration. But it may well be asked whether it is right 
to have any option in the central rite of Fellowship. There is a fallacy 
in this word ‘ optional.’ Where there are several churches within reach, 
people may choose to frequent a church in which they find the type of 
service they prefer. But in one-church areas the only option left to those 
who are averse from new ways is to give up church attendance. Many, 
we know, are already doing this. The ‘ optional ’ form must on a large 
scale plant a fertile root of parochial discord, disunion, dissatisfaction and 
bitterness. (I have adjusted these last words from an article which at 
the request of the Editor of The Nineteenth Century I wrote when Prayer 
Book Revision was under discussion in 1927.) 

It will be difficult to distinguish between the communicants of a parish 
and the parish priest, who is in a predominant position and can set 
himself to lead the communicants in the direction which he himself 
desires and equally can offend some would-be communicants. Apart 
from divergence of views in the parish, there is the certainty of a bisection 
of the Fellowship of the Church of England at large when alternate 
parishes may be employing alternate uses. But whatever may be the 
influence of the Clergy, I may once more repeat words from The Nineteenth 
Century of 1927 : 


‘ The Church of England does not mean the aes and those who oppose 
the book have rather in mind the position of the laity, men and women, in the 
pews, not of the clergy at the altar. It has lately been noted that “ the clerical 
and the lay minds are increasingly diverging, and the religious situation of the 
Latin countries seems likely to be reproduced here.” ’ 


There are, of course, the inner group of so-called ecclesiastically 
minded laymen and especially laywomen, but the Church is chiefly 
comprised of laymen who are really evangelical (not in a party sense) 
Christians at heart, though they do not proclaim their adherence to the 
Reformation principles of freedom from priestly control and of direct 
access to God. They often do show their attitude by keeping away from 
the Church services which offend them. When they consider—and this 
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article invites them carefully to consider the change proposed—many 
of them will find themselves in agreement with a letter recently con- 
tributed to the Sunday Times by Canon Richardson : 


‘ After the Prayer of Consecration in the Roman Mass comes the Prayer 
of “ Oblation of the Victim to God,” introduced by this same word “‘ Where- 
fore.” The Anglican Prayer of Oblation is different from the Roman form, 
but to change its position, as now proposed, would bring the Anglican Com- 
munion Service a step nearer to the Mass. It would make it possible to inter- 
pret the oblation on medieval lines, as an offering of Christ to God as a sacrificial 
victim ; whereas Cranmer deliberately moved the prayer to its present position 
—after the Communion and the Lord’s Prayer—in order to make it clear that 
the oblation is to be thought of as an offering of “ ourselves, our souls and 
bodies ” to God’s service. The Church is faced with the problems of recon- 
struction. The question is whether its “‘ reconstruction ” demands a restoration 
of pre-Reformation ways or a bolder application of the Golitnes which gave 
it a new character at the Reformation.’ 


The words to be moved are in themselves beautiful and they would 
still stand as offering a sacrifice of our praise and thanksgiving and of 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, but the order and collocation of phrases 
here as elsewhere counts for much. 

Such a change would be likely to disturb our brethren in the Free 
Churches who look upon the Church of England with the Bible and 
Prayer Book in her hands as a primary bulwark of our national religion. 
We can have no desire to alienate them by any change of our colour. 
We respect our friends of the Roman Catholic Church for. maintaining 
for themselves their own doctrines and worship. But will they respect 
us 2 

When it is urged that the change is too small to matter we can only 
inquire why is it then asked for? If there is nothing serious in it, why 
propose to make it ? Obviously it is not a mere trifle. It is also a mistake 
to say that this is not a piece of Prayer Book revision ;: on the contrary 
it is Prayer Book revision in a crucial point, for it was the proposal to 
make changes in connection with the Holy Communion that raised the 
objections to the revised Prayer Book: most of the changes would have 
been accepted, and many very gladly, for it was only reasonable that a 
book which reached its present shape 250 years ago should be brought up 
to date with the needs of modern times in non-contentious ways. Part 
of the idea of saying that it is not Prayer Book revision, when all the time 
it és, is to avoid the interference of Parliament which the Bishops have 
never forgiven: they have been bad losers. They say that they are 
acting together by their ius liturgicum claimed by them to be inherent 
in their office. The Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical discipline, 
reporting in 1906, denied the existence of this right. Many of those who 
disagreed with the finding of the Royal Commission would nevertheless 
limit any such ‘ administrative discretion ’ to smaller matters of direction 
involving no principle and no grave issue. It is quite another thing to 
intrude it into the very focus of our worship. 
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The normal and authoritative way of making any change in the 
Prayer Book is now through a Measure passed by the Church Assembly 
and submitted to Parliament : the Lords and the Commons can discuss 
it if they please. But the Bishops will not hear of Parliament having 
any say in the matter. 

A second way is by a Canon which primarily binds the Clergy only ; 
and the Convocations cannot pass. a Canon without the leave of the 
Crown which in the circumstances of the failure of the last attempt at 
Prayer Book revision could scarcely be obtained. The Bishops therefore 
have adopted or invented a third course of action. With the knowledge 
that they were stretching the exercise of their administrative discretion 
rather far, they have nevertheless fallen back upon this procedure, if it 
is worthy of that name : they found their sanction (?) in relying upon one 
another ! 

They were influenced by the expectation that if they made the pro- 
posed concession, clergy who are already adjusting the Service of Holy 
Communion in this way would be so well contented by receiving this 
official authorisation that they would in other respects come back within 
the legitimate lines. But here, as elsewhere experience shows, a policy 
of appeasement will not succeed : for a goal achieved becomes a starting 
point for fresh advance. 

I have in my hand a few notes as to some of the reasons which led me 
fifteen years ago to object to the proposed Prayer Book. I did not do so 

- a8 @ party man in favour of any particular school of thought in the Church 
of England. (1) It wasas an Englishman that I objected to a Book which 
did not appear to me to be in the line of English devotion. (2) Though 
not intended to do so, in the judgment of many and in my own, the Book 
did alter the doctrine of the present Book. (3) I doubted whether the 
Bishops could successfully make good their promisé to enforce its regula- 
tions. (4) I drew a great distinction between the unauthorised practice 
of new methods of worship, and any official authorisation of them, 
especially when the new line would inevitably once more be overstepped. 
(5) A Book introduced to meet new needs tended to resuscitate ways of 
devotion which Englishmen had rejected. 

Some feel that the Bishops are not acting fairly and squarely in regard 
to the terms of the Enabling Act passed at the instigation of the Church, 
under which the Prayer Book was rejected by Parliament. The words 
which occur in the History of England, by G. M. Trevelyan, come to 
mnind : 

‘In England the Church had kept the outline of its ancient organisation, 
remaining purely clerical in its internal structure ; it followed that the control 
of the laity over its liturgy and doctrine had to be exercised not from within 
but from without, through Crown and through Parliament. . . . In Scotland 
the laity took an active part in Church organisation and government.’ 


This would appear to be a wrong time for introducing an important 
change, important in the eyes of those who ask for it and of those who 
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object to it. When our eyes are fixed upon winning the war the gravity 
of the change may not be recognised. People may be bored with the 
whole thing and hurriedly say, ‘ Oh, leave it to the experts,’ discovering 
too late that they themselves are the victims of such ‘ expert ’ action. 

Again, during the war we do not wish to introduce any source of 
disharmony or controversy. We desire that the whole effort of the clergy 
should be to keep all the members of the Church together in sacred 
fellowship, and to address themselves to making the Church of Christ a 
champion of unity, peace and concord. We are rightly told that we are 
engaged in a spiritual conflict : then spiritual forces must be uppermost, 
and concord is one of them. 

Let us make it perfectly plain that whatever our successors may do 
and whatever may be their attitude to the Prayer Book after the war, 
the. present is not the time to deal with this issue. After the war a change 
of outlook may or may not come upon our worship which, of course, 
influences our conduct, and our Prayer Book is the expression of our 
worship. But there is no need now to acquiesce in any change made, 
so to speak, behind the backs of those who are really concerned, but have 
their attention diverted at the moment. Why should their war effort 
tell against them in this way ? Let us be content with the style of English 
devotion in which our sailors and soldiers and airmen and the gallant 
women who are supporting them in countless activities, and many of 
those engrossed in working on the home front, have been reared before 
God. Ought we not to consider that at least postponement is demanded 
by the war ? 

Some will be opposed to the Bishops’ plan as inopportune at this 
juncture. 

Many will reject it on doctrinal grounds. 

Others, again, will be averse from the method of procedure by such 
‘administrative discretion ’ as unconstitutional. 

The antagonism of a large number will be stimulated on all these three 
grounds at once. 

This article is written that all those who are against the action of the 
Bishops, for whatever reason, should now raise their voices and say so, 
while there is time and before the harm has been done. 

































BERTRAM POLLOCK 
(Late Bishop of Norwich.) 
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‘GREEN NEIGHBOURS’ 


‘My dearest Johnny,’ Cowper begins a letter, ‘ You talk of primroses 
that you pulled on Candlemas Day ; but what think you of me who heard 
a nightingale on New Year’s Day ?’ What was Johnny to think when the 
nightingale 

Sang in the Abyssinian vale 

That season of the year ? 


That his uncle had heard it, 


As if the Abyssinian tree 
Had thrust a bough across the sea, 


' or that he was a poor naturalist, ? But. a poet does not need to be a 


naturalist to feel 


I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since ; 


nor a botanist, though Simonides says, ‘ the poet dwells among flowers, 
like a bee busy with golden honey.’ Gray, it is true, made notes on the 
opening of flowers in the manner of White of Selborne, and Crabbe’s son 
says, ‘my father cultivated the study of botany with fond zeal both in 
books and in the fields.’ Crabbe wrote a flora of the district round 
Aldeburgh, but was so browbeaten by a Cambridge don for writing it in 
English instead of Latin—an insult to science—that he flung it in the 
fire. Lord de Tabley’s Flora of Cheshire still stands on botanists’ shelves, 
and he has given his other name, Warren, to one of the Docks. But these 
are exceptions ; when Cowley looked at the Eyebright, 


Thou only bard, said she, o’ th’ verdant Race. 


The Loves of the Plants, as Erasmus Darwin called them, have not 
appealed to poets like their own loves ; they would probably have agreed 
with Tennyson’s Talking Oak that they were but ‘ vapid vegetable loves.’ 

Yet poets appear to have a botany of their own, differing in some 
ways from the text-books. When Herrick explains How Lillies came 
white or How Violets came blew, we accept his statement without further 
investigation. Only when he says that Primroses came green because 
they were Virgins troubled with Green-sickness, we raise a query, Are 
they green ? But as Spenser too speaks of a ‘ greene primrose,’ they must 
have been considered green as gold was considered red. So also we 
accept Emily Dickinson’s statement that bees from Clover 


Their hock and sherry draw. 
133 
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Botanists themselves speak of a flower’s nectar, and the nectar the gods 
drank may have included both these wines. We may, however, be 
perplexed by the poets’ peculiar flora, as when Marston refers to the 
Barnacle Tree. Mandeville told the inhabitants of Caldilhe about this 
tree, but found it hard to make them believe its fruits could change to 
birds. ‘I tolde hem that in oure Contree weren Trees, that beren a 
Fruyt, that becomen Briddes fleeynge ; and tho that fallen in the Water, 
lyven ; and thei that fallen on the Erthe, dyen anon: and thei ben right 
gode to Mannes mete.’ The birds born in this remarkable way were 
barnacle geese, and Irish priests are said to have eaten them in Lent on 
the ground that they were not animal food. Or we might wonder about 
a tree that Drayton calls Halifax or Holy hair. But Camden explains 
it was a Yew, in which a priest hid the head of a virgin he murdered 
for rejecting his addresses. Relic-seeking pilgrims resorted to it in such 
numbers, taking away fibres they regarded as her hairs, that a large town 
sprang up, called. after the tree Halifax or Holy hair. Scholars, however, 
refer the name to another plant, saying Halifax is Holy Flax Field. 
If these trees seem profane and old wives’ fables, Darley insists there is 
nothing fabulous about the tree he hails 


O blest unfabled Incense Tree, 
That burns in glorious Araby, 
With red scent chalicing the air, 
Till earth-life grows Elysian there ! 

The poets’ botany differs from the text-books mainly in the virtues 
ascribed to certain plants. Knotgrass is a poor plant, forming green 
patches on the ground, unworthy of its lordly relative Rhubarb. When 
Milton speaks of chewing flocks that make their supper of it, we feel 
the hungry sheep look up and are not fed. Yet it is better that sheep 
should eat it than children, for according to the poets it stunts their 
growth, and was used for that purpose by parents. So Lysander taunts 
Hermia about her height, 


‘ Get you gone ; you dwarf ; 
You minimus, of hindering knotgrass made ;’ 


and the wife in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, fearing they will put 
little Michael into too tight a pair of gaskins, says, ‘”"Twere worse than 
knotgrass ; he would never grow after it.’ This virtue in the plant, if 
it can be called a virtue, was perhaps indicated by its habit of choking 
the growth of its neighbours. But to reduce a child’s height was child’s 
play compared with rendering a person invisible, the virtue attributed 
to fern-seed. No doubt the explanation was that fern-seed itself was 
almost invisible ; for when a person carried about certain objects he had 
transferred to him their peculiar properties. So Mandeville says of the 
diamond, ‘ He that berethe the diamond upon him, it gevethe him hardy- 
nesse and manhode, and it kepethe the Lemes of his Body hole.’ Fern- 
seed must have seemed a godsend to highwaymen, for Gadshill says 
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‘ We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible.’ It might have this 
virtue if there were such a thing, but ferns produce not seeds but spores.- 
Yet the spores are almost-as remarkable ; for while seeds give rise to 
plants like their parents, spores give rise to quite different plants, and it 
is these that in their turn beget new ferns. Ferns have, so to speak, no 
parents but only grandparents. Perhaps Falstaff himself was too fat 
to have faith in fern-seed, but he had faith in other plants, as when he 
wished the sky would rain potatoes, hail kissing-comfits and snow eringoes. 
The potatoes were Sweet Potatoes, lately introduced into the country, 
the kissing-comfits candied plums, and the eringoes the root-stocks of 
the Eryngium or Sea-holly, a plant not uncommon on our coasts. This 
thistlelike umbellifer, growing in sand, suffers almost as much from 
drought as if it lived in the desert ; but its roots run deep and the holly- 
like leaves, thick-skinned and prickly, restrict the loss of moisture. The - 
root-stocks, prepared as a confection, were sold in shops and served the 
same purpose as the kissing-comfits. But the love-scenes, to which they 
were intended to lead, must have been marred by unpleasant interludes, 
for the name Eryngium means causing to eruct or belch. Perhaps the 
more refined Poins was aware of this and ate conger and fennel instead. 
Poets of course refer to the more ordinary uses of plants, especially 
of fragrant garden herbs. These mostly come from hot dry lands, where 
their scent is thought to cool the sun’s rays as sprinkled perfume is said 
to cool a heated room. Napoleon on his way to Elba knew in the dark 
he was passing his native Corsica ; Alexander the Great too, approaching 
in a ship, was first aware of Arabia Felix by scents borne on the wind ; 
St. Francis de Sales compares them with the delights of the heaven to 
which we aspire. Even the names were fragrant. Thyme creeps on dry 
hills; ‘sunny thyme’ Keats calls it and its botanical name, serpyllum, 
is related to serpent ; yet Milton imagines 
desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
being merely enamoured of the name, which means incense. As a rule 
it is some pleasant use of the plant that is referred to, as when Keats puts 
Madeline to bed, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d. 


A plant, misnamed Lavender, grows on our muddy shores and, though 
scentless, is often used to fill a flower-vase; true Lavender probably 
got its name from scenting Roman baths. But no fragrance is implied 
when Shrimp in Middleton’s The Family of Love says his master’s hose 
are in lavender ; he speaks with the sarcastic humour of a poor boy of 
whom I asked the time; beaming on me he replied, ‘Sorry, mister, I 
left my watch on the grand piano.’ Shrimp meant that the hose were in 
pawn. Of course the use might not be pleasant; ‘O, you must wear 
your rue with a difference.’ Rue was a bitter plant ; 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had. 
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But even so Ophelia could pun on the name : ‘ we call it herb of grace 0’ 
Sundays ’ ; for there is another word rue, meaning repentance. Strangely 
enough Rosemary, Dew of the Sea, had a double use, quite apart from 
the balsam that caused Sancho Panza to do more than eruct ; it was worn 
at both weddings and funerals. Perhaps it was first used at funerals 
and also in sick-rooms as a guard against infection. A plant’s scent may 
not only keep it cool but ward off noxious germs and insects. We adopt 
a plant’s own means of defence when we use Eucalyptus, Menthol and 
Camphor. Rue and Southernwood, another plant of the South, were 
put in the prisoner’s dock at the Old Bailey as a protection against Jail- 
fever. But naturally a better explanation of Rosemary at funerals was 
given; so Ophelia says, ‘There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance.’ 
Yet for some reason people stuck Rosemary in their hats for a wedding. 
So Gnotho in Middleton’s The Old Law, finding he has to bury one wife 
and marry another on the same day, the two events within half an hour— 
in fact he hopes to bury the old one on his way to the wedding—says, 
* Besides, there will be charges saved too ; the same rosemary that serves 
for the funeral will serve for the wedding.’ 

Poets also have their own names for plants. If a text-book spoke of 
an elephant, some students might imagine it meant an animal, not a kind 
of Scabious as in the ballad.; 


When the lilly leafe and the elephant 
Doth bud and spring with merry good-cheere. 


On the other hand, a poet may appear to speak of a plant when what -he © 
has in mind is his mistress ; so Chaucer, apparently praising the Daisy, 
says ‘Si douse est la Margarete.’ But more often a poet uses some 
country name such as Kecks. Any child, born in the north, knows that 
to keek is to peer narrowly, and Kecks were first the hollow stems of 
withered plants and then the plants themselves. Many plants have 
hollow stems, especially quick-growing plants like Corn, that have to 
economise their material. ‘ Reflect how the golden corn rises and falls 
like the waves of the sea,’ says Fabre. Hollow stems combine strength 
and lightness like the bones of birds. Strasburger considers our highest 
and slenderest buildings, such as tall chimneys, extremely clumsy struc- 
tures compared with Corn. But it is to umbelliferous plants, from ‘ pipy 
hemlock ’ to 


parsley white 
In its own green light, 
that poets give the name Kecks. Perhaps Clare thinks of Wild Beaked 
Parsley when he says, 


The ramping kecks in orchard gaps 
Shine like green neighbours in white caps. 
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Poets also have peculiar ideas about plants. One is that Corn can 
change into weeds, vaguely described as Cockle and Darnel. So Donne 
says, 

Good seed degenerates, and oft obeyes 
The soil’s disease, and into cockle strayes. 


But this will hardly be thought the explanation why ‘thistles grow 
instead of wheat and cockles instead of barley.’ Another idea is that 
Water-lilies submerge themselves. Sometimes the White dips slightly, 
so that Tennyson might be excused for saying, 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake, 


but not Drummond, who thinks of his love’s hidden charms 


as @ lily 
Sunk in the crystal’s fair transparent belly. 


Though Water-lilies belong to a family called Nymphaz, their flowers 
are not nymphs. They are careful to keep even their leaves dry. With 
stems growing at an angle, the leaves can rise and float on a flood, and 
their upper surface, through which they breathe, is so coated with wax 
that water runs off like frightened drops of quicksilver. Clare notices 
the plant’s concern for its leaves ; 


These lie close on the water and still dry : 

If dopples plash upon them from the spray 
Of playful fish, they scarce a moment lie 

But roll like water from the moor-hen’s wing, 
Its oily green as sunny as before. 


Poets agree that the Red Poppy is a plant of sleep, but the farmer 
must think it too wide-awake. Though so common, it probably 
wormed its way into this country in Corn-seed. The flower-buds droop 
modestly, but when the petals open, coming crumpled from the sepal- 
sheath as though untidily packed, it defies the farmer from the ranks 
of his own Corn. Having no further use for the sepals, this practical 
plant discards them. How different is the simple-minded Apple-blossom 
that keeps its sepals so long that we see them as a withered crown on the 
top of the apple. Most plants reward the insects with honey, but the 
Poppy sees no need to offer more than pollen. As soon as the flower is 
fertilised, it discards its flaunting petals too, and, as though it thought 
religion would pay best in the end, it swings in the wind the perforated 
censer of its capsule. But no incense is jerked out to rise and assist the 
farmer’s prayers, but a multitude of small black devils, seeds that hope 
as next year’s Poppies to call forth his curses. Is this the plant that 
even Virgil associates with sleep? Are the poets not harking back to 
One, older than Proserpine, Mater Suspiriorum, Our Lady of Sighs, of 
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whom it is written, ‘ her eyes, if they were ever seen, would be neither 
sweet nor subtle ; no man could read their story ; they would be found 
filled with perishing dreams and with wrecks of forgotten delirium ’ ? 
Seeds of the Opium Poppy have been found near prehistoric lake-dwellings 
in Switzerland. But what if the poets do confuse the wide-awake Red 
Poppy with the plant of sleep ? If Mercury with his lyre could close the 
hundred eyes of Argus, Francis Thompson with his incantation can send 
the Red Poppy to sleep, so that 


The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 
Heavy with dreams, as that with bread. 


He can do better than Ovid, for it is himself he almost metamorphoses 
into a Poppy ; 

I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread : 

The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 

Time shall reap, but after the reaper 

The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper ! 


But poets can do what they like with flowers, even to making them 
flowers of speech. So Waller says, ; 


Go, lovely Rose— 
Tell her that wastes her time and me. 


No doubt it was a garden Rose he sent to his mistress, but if his purpose 
was to suggest the fleetingness of time, it was too long a sermon. He 
would have done better to send a wild Rose, a more fugitive flower. 
A wild Rose’s life is two days, and the whole reign of hedgerow Roses, 
where White follows Red as the House of York the House of Lancaster, 
is over in four weeks. To see in the July dusk a White Rose glimmering 
like a moth is small comfort ; it has set its seed and is unconcerned to 
close and protect its pollen. It is the last Rose of summer. Perhaps 
garden Roses last longer that we may read in them more than the fleeting- 
ness of time, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity. 


Dean Hole-took a little girl into his garden, not that she might see the 
Roses, but that the Roses might see her. Once in my childhood I received 
@ visit from a Rose. It was the day on which I recovered my sight, 
having long lain blind with erysipelas, a disease sometimes called the 
rose. My father, returning from business, brought it as though to say 


My love is like a red, red rose. 
It was my first revelation of those eternal things, beauty and love. 


ANDREW Youna. 
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KIPLING’S VERSE ' 


Ir seems an impertinence to be treating Rudyard Kipling as a purely 
literary figure. Yet that is what we of this generation are being compelled - 
to do. When all the heroisms which he so keenly admired and so flam- 
boyantly and vividly hymned are being daily swept into the dusty past, 
there remains at least his own personal heroism: the heroism of the 
writer, the ‘True Thomas’ of The Last Rhyme, who pursues the rhythm 
of his own art with complete incorruptibility. For the first time since 
Byron, English letters had come face to face with a truly contemporary 
poet, one to whom the phrases of the street and the bar were the natural 
idiom in which his own discoveries were to be stated, for whose mixed 
pickles the dry sarcasm of the man of action was to be the philosophic 
preservative. Yet it was ‘to the tune of Yestermorn’ that he was to 
‘set the truth.’ Kipling, among other things, confirmed as a modernity 
the pattering monosyllabic music of Swinburne, which obliterates what 
are already imprecise meanings, but still leaves the reader with the 
sensation of something tremendous stated. The connecting link may 
perhaps be found in the common affection of the two poets for ‘ the lurch 
and surge of the old horse-driven bus ’ which, as the author of Something 
of Myself found, ‘ made a luxurious cradle for . . . ruminations.’ That 
the pre-Raphaelite tune is still recognisable is all the more surprising 
because with Kipling it is built up out of crude, clear, jagged technicalities, 
or as a sort of journalistic fantasia on popular talk. 

The idiom in the best of these early poems is genuine, but the thoughts 
are only guessed at. Did Kipling ever really know the thoughts ? D. H. 
Lawrence is there to prove that a certain confessed ‘ commonness ’ in the 
mind of a working-class writer need not deter him from a noble, delicate, 
even alembicated utterance. Often Kipling seems prepared to accept 
the collective man of the Music Hall as the norm of his understanding. 
In the course of an essay which offers new reasons for old enthusiasms, 
and stirs the most resigned of us to reassessment, Mr. T. 8. Eliot institutes 
a comparison between McAndrew’s Hymn and The ‘ Mary Gloster. He 
gives the former the palm, but dwells largely on the latter and its subtler 
effects in narrative and characterisation. To my mind, however, the | 
very use of words offers a supreme distinction in favour of the Hymn. 
Its rhythm is more dignified : it has the large geniality of Burns. The 
‘ Mary Gloster’ has a cheaper, more hurried metre, and no more than a 
limited factual abruptness, so that I find it difficult to imagine the tight- 
lipped, penetrating little xsthete who wrote it really mouthing it as it 


1 A Choice-of Kipling’s Verse, made by T. S. Eliot, with an Essay on Rudyard Kipling 
(Faber and Faber, 8. 6d.). 
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calls out to be mouthed” It belongs to a world where, as Kipling 
sardonically noted, The Green Eye of the Yellow God and The Ballad of 
East and West appeal on the same level of human consciousness. What 
that world was, we know from himself, and how his work was. rooted in 
it. ‘The observed and compelling songs of the Lion and Mammoth 
Comiques ’ of Gatti’s, ‘ set the scheme for a certain kind of song.’ And 
throughout these ballads, which are therefore of Music Hall or concert 
room inspiration, and not, as Mr. T. S. Eliot, in my opinion, wrongly 
suggests, genuine folk poetry, we constantly catch the influence of that 
‘ artist with sound views on art’ who insisted that it was ‘all right to 
keep on knocking ’em, but, outside o’ that, a man wants something to lay 
hold of.’ Hence the. use of verse, as in The Long Trail and The Song of 
the Banjo, to embody the ‘philosophy’ of a way of life that finds its 
fulfilment in the wide-flung stretches of the Empire. It is presumably 
the notion of ‘knocking ’em’ that directs the virile virtuosity with 
which, from poem to poem, emotional elements and picturesque 
loquacity of statement are variously allotted, now to the main stream 
of ‘ patter,’ now to the refrain. 

In making himself the laureate of the barrack-room, Kipling managed 
to approach his material from widely different angles. There are narra- 
tives which come near the folk-ballad : such are Danny Dever, Belts and 
The Sergeant's Wedding. There are poems didactic, warnings for the raw 
recruit. The’Eathen and The Young British Soldier still offer a ready-made 
habit-pattern for the average N.C.O., and enshrine what are, to all 
appearances, the -dying traditions of that once pariah-like, long-term, 
professional army, which evolved its heroic but stifling code from whatever 
nobler qualities it could collect from civilisation’s more desperate down- 
and-outs. Other poems explore the supposed emotional sentiment of the 
barrack-room. Here we are not on such sure ground. Kipling knew 
his ‘ Tommy Atkins ’ only from his old days in the Strand, but after all 
those soldiers at the Music Hall were not revealing themselves as indi- 
viduals, but as types who, herded together, enjoyed to see themselves 
dramatised along certain lines. The sentiment of The Widow at Windsor 
and The Absent-Minded Beggar was probably false to life. The tone of 
ironical protest in Tommy, a kind of Music Hall version of The Islanders, 
is, I suspect, on the whole more authentic. But the people about whom 
they were written were not sufficiently sophisticated to know that. And 
this probably explains why a considerable number of the poems appear 
to give satisfaction where criticism might have been expected to be most 
heated, the ballads that deal with characteristic types of ranker and trooper 
in the first person singular, and those which give lyrical expression to 
various Service traditions. 

The question of the people for whom Kipling wrote, the peculiar social 
area he aimed at, is rather a nice one. It was not at first so much the 

* “ve paid for your sickest fancies ; I’ve humoured your crackedest whim— 

Dick, it’s your daddy, dying; you’ve got to listen to him! 
Good for a fortnizht. am I? The doctor told you? He lied. ° g 
I shall go under by morning, and—Put that nurse outside.’ 
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governing intelligences of the East and of the Empire who set their watches 
by him, as the vast array of subalterns and junior officials who had as yet 
no traditions of culture, the off-shoot of the more ‘superior’ of the 
suburban strata of English society. Upon their bedside tables, and in 
their kitbags, mainly, did one find the glorious red-bound, gilt-edged, 
india-paper copies of the Complete Poems. For it was, strangely enough, 
the poems and not the stories that really mattered. They offered a 
ready-made and impressive idealism, an idealism as free from subtlety 
as the political slogans of the yellow Press, an idealism which appealed 
to simple, uncultured men, who saw before them with delightful clarity, 
straightforward action in the field, or straightforward duty at the official 
desk. The whole was built up into a delightful lark by the knowing 
frivolity -with which one’s fellows, or one’s superiors, or one’s native 
contacts, were made the butts of a vivid schoolboy tomfoolery. And the 
general feeling that the military elements, through which alone this 
substantial fagade of Empire was kept intact, were good fellows, ‘ blind 
masters,’ though they were, and dumbly actuated by the same high motives, 
enabled the selected class to feel a mixture of comfortable repose, and 
at the same time quite a lot of snobbish self-satisfaction. 

Kipling’s personal beliefs were much more deep-rooted and much more 
worthy of respect than those which the Kiplingites attributed to him, 
and for which they admired him. The trouble was that he lacked the 
grasp of contemporary thought, the fundamental clarity, or resultant 
honesty, of intellect that are to be found in Wordsworth and Shelley, 
or even, to quote a present-day example, in Mr. Auden. It was not 
apparently a defect that could be remedied. Probably because of it, he 
provides an interesting but unwitting example of the practical application 


' of Hitler's theory of propaganda. The driving home, hammer-like, of 


over-simplified slogans has drawn attention again and again away from 
his finer poetical moods. But propaganda verse, hymn-writing, and 
public verse, in which latter one might include certain types of satire, all 
approach to that Generalised Lyric which is one of the major problems 
of the poet who is prepared to accept himself as a figure in contemporary 
life. Obviously much simplicity and directness are required, yet the 
rhythm and language must be such as to make varying appeals at different 
levels of the reading public. It is extremely hard to hit the phrase or 
line which will be clear to ‘ him who runs ’ and yet haunt the imagination 


-of the connoisseur. And although this is what Kipling manages to do at 


times, it is probably this part of his work which will wear least well, 
because he really did think, ordinarily, more about getting his points over 
than about giving his ideas imperishable form. What is specially interest- 
ing, however, is the completeness with which he enables one to range 
over, and assess the relative values of, the different kinds of Generalised 
Lyric, or indeed, Generalised Poem. It is on his excellence in this, I 
presume, that Mr. Eliot bases Kipling’s claim to be considered primarily 
as a writer of great verse. 

One is probably right, logically if not chronologically, to take first 
those poems in which, in his own words, he ‘draws the Thing as he sees 
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It for the God of Things as They are.’ Ht Dona Ferentes, for instance, 
records a slightly disturbing but highly self-satisfied, almost Shavian 
view of his own countrymen, which is in marked conflict with that given 
in The Islanders six years later. France expresses, with a vividness the 
more astounding for its complete freedom from imagery, the profound 
emotional admiration which the English can feel for an eternal enemy 
which has so interwoven its history with ours that it has moulded us as 
we it. The Law of the Jungle is more of a gnomic poem, in which the rules 
are laid down with the dry precision of one who knows all about it ; 
perhaps one of Kipling’s most irritating poses, but a characteristic one. 
More unusual in tone are Cold Iron, The Benefactors and The Sons of 
Martha. Here the various devices of the ballad, catchy phrase, the sort 


of wisdom which assumes the air of being proverbial, everything but the | 


essential narrative and emotion, are used to establish commonplaces in 
simple but effective paradox. From these it is one remove to the satirical 
poem: that of the not-altogether-satisfactory Tomlinson, for instance, 
which in a sardonic tale of the last judgment, Byron’s last judgment, 
insists that sin and virtue must both be rooted in life, and not in books : 
and The Islanders, Kipling at his most brilliant, of wide emotional range, 
a poem which in the bitterness and completeness of its assault on the 
whole complacent Edwardian world seems incredible to the new readers 
whom Mr. Eliot’s anthology has called into being. 
Another tendency, always implicit, but flowering late, is that towards 
a more direct poetry of the earth, associated with actual places and ways 
of life. This came with what Mr. Eliot calls ‘the development of the 
imperial imagination into the historical imagination.’ The most famous 
example of all is Sussex, where the choice diction, the swinging movement, 
the rhythm no longer open to the taunt of being called ‘ barrel-organ,’ 
the unfailing accuracy of phrase unusual but felt as right, and the use 
’ of place-names, each contributes to convey one of the most convincing 
of Kipling’s moments of emotion.* In later years these moods led increas- 
ingly into charmingly effective historical poems, of which I personally 
like best The Land. Among the less individual and more generalised 
forms of expression into which Kipling’s emotions urged him are, firstly, 
such poems of propaganda expressed through sentiment as T'he Song of 
the English, The Setilers, The Holy War, and The White Man’s Burden, 
where despite much honesty of meaning and intention, there is a surprising 
unawareness of what others saw or suspected behind the deceptively 
beautiful appearance, and, secondly, the far more important group which 
Mr. Eliot classes as hymns, claiming for him a high place in the neighbour- 
hood of Watts, Addison and Cowper in this most difficult of art forms. 
® I will go out against the sun 
Where the rolled scarp retires, 
And the Long Man of Wilmington 
Looks naked toward the shires ; 
And east till doubting Rother crawls 
To find the fickle tide, 
By dry and sea-forgotten walls, 

Our ports of stranded pride. 
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For, in spite of the simple rhetoric of such poems as The Recessionai, 
For All We Have and Are, ‘ My New-Cut Ashlar,’ ‘ Non Nobis Domine,’ 
The Heritage; and The Children’s Song, the sensitive reader must be 
moved by the misgiving, the wonder, the strange incredulous expectancy 
with which he contemplated that new venture of Empire of which he is, 
in reputation only, the blatant and brass-bound prophet. Here comes 
the contact with that other Empire of his imagination, as he moves 
towards his ripest Horatian moods and gives us at one time’A Translation 
of Horace, snaring the subdued fire, the urbane tone’and something of the 
wit of the original, at another A British Roman Song, which is an accept- 
able and convincing pastiche, at another A Song in Storm, which restates 
a Horatign image in modern terms, and finally, the splendid poem whose 
poetic power and truth Mr. Eliot praises so justly, The Storm Cone. 

In fact, whatever hesitation one may have over his omissions, one 
can have no doubt of the disinterested clarity with which Mr. T. 8. Eliot 
has striven in this volume to make us, as he says, ‘ detach ourselves from 
the assumptions of our own generation ’ and to ‘ approach Kipling’s verse 
with a fresh mind.’ ‘His own introductory essay is masterly, and one 
enjoys the affectionate and sympathetic comment of the craftsman. I 
have personally several small points of difference with the views expressed 
in it. Particularly I feel that in-his analysis of Kipling’s reputation 
as a poet he tends to telescope two separate historical periods. To say : 
‘We expect to have to defend a poet against the charge of obscurity : 
we have to defend Kipling against the charge of excessive lucidity,’ 
is simply to produce confusion. No writer who made his name fifty | 
years ago is ever expected by the critics of three generations later to be 
obscure. Nor is it Kipling’s lucidity that is rejected. By comparison 
with the present day the new writers of his generation were all lucid. 
He even perhaps achieves a certain desirable obscurity from his over- 
confident use of biblical allusions and phrases. It is rather his type of 
lucidity which suggests to modern readers a failure, the less generous 
would say an intentional failure, to understand and to move easily amid 
the intellectual implications of his own world. These considerations, 
while well worth critical analysis and discussion, seem to me irrelevant 
to his general success as an artist and poet over wide areas of his chosen 
field. And it will be plain from my own comment that I am prepared 
to accept Kipling’s ‘ great verse ’ as, on the whole, poetry, without having 
to pay undue respect to the contention that one can only do so by regard- 
ing him as ‘the inventor of a mixed form.’ His defects, as Mr. Eliot 
suggests, have been too extensively, too mechanically and too ignorantly 
publicised. It is good that one of our leading spirits has called us to heel. 


BEenJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Crisis of Civilisation, by Alfred Cobban (Cape, 128. 6d., 1941). 

Mr. Cobban’s book is an appeal for a return to the law of nature which, in 
the past, gave society a common ethos. If, however, there is to be any such 
code, before all things it is necessary that there be a general agreement as to its 
principles. The main assumption of Rousseau’s doctrine of the ‘ German will ’ 
was indeed precisely that there did exist among all peoples the same fundamental 
ideas as to right and wrong. Unfortunately, it is impossible to read such a 
book as Mein Kampf without remarking that it reflects an order of ideas wholly 
at variance with our own and of which many, as we have learned, are not 
confined to Germany alone. Nor do they simply represent, as we are sometimes 
told, a return to pure Machiavellianism, for to do Machiavelli justice, right 
for him is always right and wrong is wrong; he does not attempt to confuse 
the issue, but to point out that both history and experience teach that a ruler 
may be forced to commit wrong actions in the interests of the state. But in 
the Germany of to-day the distinction is wholly obliterated, since any action 
which: appears to promote the advantage of the German, people is given, ipso 
facto, the character of a right. 

Again, the mere declaration that certain rights exist is by no-means suffi- 
cient to make them a reality, or to | ensure that they will ‘not be so interpreted 
as to become the bulwarks of vested interests. No one will find difficulty in © 
accepting the Jeffersonian formula that man has the right to ‘ life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ As soon, however, as we attempt to reduce these 
principles to concrete terms our troubles begin. Thus Mr. H. G. Wells has 
recently adumbrated a code of natural rights which contains the provision that 
no records may be kept of any suspected person other than those which are to 
be open to his inspection should he desire, from time to time, to ascertain how 
far the authorities are aware of the scope and nature of his activities. That such 
@ proposal, the good sense of which will not be apparent to everyone, should 
be advanced as a fundamental right, suggests that as soon as we leave the field 
of pure generalisation, a wide divergence of opinion is to be expected, and Dr. 
Schwartzenberger points in this connection to the strange medley of rights 
assembled in the Weimar Constitution ‘ as the result of a compromise between 
parties with essentially differing valuations on all important problems ’ 

Finally, it must be confessed, that the existing climate of opinion is little 
favourable to a return to Natural Law. Such a conception best flourishes in 
ages of faith or of reason, and the present generation shows no marked attach- 
ment to either. It may be that the awful example of Germany where, for a 
century, will and enthusiasm have been so exalted as to produce a naturalistic 
ethos destructive alike of reason and religion, will help to recall us to what is 
fundamental in the tradition of Western European culture—the belief that 
truth, goodness and beauty are absolute values, however far man may fall 
short of a full apprehension of them. It is difficult not to see a connection 
between the weakening in the individual of a sense of moral responsibility, and 
the decline of a sense of collective responsibility among nations. The hope of 
finally subduing the turmoil of conflicting instincts in man is one which can 
never be wholly realised. But a generation which has no higher standard than 
@ pragmatic social utilitarianism is unlikely to command those principles 
upon which alone a sound new order can be founded. If we may follow Bishop 
Berkeley ‘ everything is what it is and not some other thing,’ and for those 
elements in experience which we reject, no substitutes are obtainable. 

R. N. Carew Hunt. 








